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PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








[ SES Ane OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

S ENERAL Penney and the SoLDaNaTS Le a 
of EC CONOMIC LITERATURE are OPEN on MOND, WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS, — SATURDAYS, from 10 4. ~ - 3 P.M., 
and on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, from 10 a.m. to 9 ¥ 
Pamphlet, piving general information respecting the titradies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ypicrorira LEAGUE. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the verems Be ye 
offer a PRIZE of BOOKS to the value of TWENTY GUINEAS, to be 
competed for by Undergraduates of the Univerition of te United 
Kingdom. 

The term “ Undergraduates” shall, for the purposes of this Com- 
petition, be understood to include :— 

Students and Undergraduate Students, Men and Women, in 
regular attendance at College Lectures : Women reading ‘for 
Jegree Examinations at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
ut Nut External pei: of the University of Tendon: 
3JECT OF ESSAY. 
*Compare the Britich Empire with other Empires, 
‘ast and Present.’ 
For further Information as to Conditions apply to THE SECRE- 








TARY. Education Committee, Victoria League, Dacre House, 
Victoria Street, London, 8 S.W. ier saat 
Exhibitions. 

POY AL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 
wet by Old Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School, 
ine’ luding Special Collections of Pictures by Hogarth and the late 








. Hook, 
pen from 9 ‘a.m. to 6 pw. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Season 
icket 5s. 

EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE, METAL 
RK. and MODELLED CEILINGS by ” BRNEST w. 
GIMSON. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY'S ART GALLERIES, 

Wigmore Street, W. 
FARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
A NTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 


WwW 
ty EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD'S 
GALLERY, m7, 7, King | Street, St. James's. 








QPANISH 


A ®t 


GALLERY, 


50, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 
ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 


Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 


Furniture, Gothic Pictures, 
China, Silver, Enamels, &c. 
RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 








Probident Institutions. 


BOOKSELLER PROVIDENT 


YHE 
7 INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
be ested Capital, 30,0002. 
IQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered 3 sue Bocksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or _ equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advanta e8 :— 

bs — RST. Pronicms from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
ex 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent hysici ians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH, A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
a a in Se pate: toan Creag 

urnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots 
for the use of Members and their families for helidage or antiog 
commalagense. at ; 

‘or further information app y to the Secretary, Mr 

LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. . + ee 





N EWSVENDORS BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL UF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJ ECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of News ya pers. 

MEMBERSHIP. —Erery Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the gre 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Wemen 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six W ideas of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 201., and was specially subse Seige in memory of the late Jolin 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewn. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits 

The “Herbert Lloyd Senden Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rulesgoverning election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
yd five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for ut least 

n years. 

RELIEF —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to sig a per or their servants 
who may rec d for by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Teeuity is made in poo cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance we oe merits and requirements of 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Educational. 
IRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal-GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 
SESSION 1907-1908, 

The Strectiged e cutee < AUTUMN TERM (SEPTEMBER 16 to 
DECEMBER 21), W R TERM (JANUAR RY 20 to APRIL 11), 
SUMMER TERM | APRIL SS to JUNE 27 

Instruction in all Branches of Music. Students’ Choir and 
Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, a i Opera. 


Prospectus and further information m: aay be obtained f 
ALFRED HAY ES, “Becret: ary. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





r ry 
HURCH EDUCA TION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training Gallage for Women Secondary Teachers. 
Principal—Miss CATHERINE _I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in 
Education in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the 
London Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students 

to attend the School of Geography. 
SXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS awarded in December and 
July. —Apvly to the Principal. 


ISS DREWRY’S CLASSES for the STUDY 





of ENGLISH laren asy = will BEGIN again in the 
THIRD W EEK OF NUARY, 1908, Wednesday, January 2, 
7.45 p.w., and Friday, fm... ary a a 18 A A.M., — «lings from the Poets, 


with Discussion. Thursday, January 23, 11.15 a.m., a Course of Lectures 
for Girls who have left School. Subjects: :—C! haucer, Spenser, or Shak- 
spere. Fee for the Course of Ten Meetings, One Guinea; to Pro- 
fessional Teachers, Half-a-Guinea. Miss Dewry receives Private 
Pupils.—14%, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate peri e eonee to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or 
TUTORS in England or Abroac 
are invited to call nr ce send fully Nietailod pagttontnce to 
{ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
a for ecee pos ehriy fears have been closely z ~ with the 
eading Ed 
dvice, free of cha oy is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 

















Sain Vacant. 


OUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
CAPE TOWN, 


A SCIENCE MASTER WANTED for the above SCHOOL, to teach 
Chemistry and Physics 

Duties to begin'on APRIL 6. Candidates must Possess the Privy 
Council Certificate, and a Science Degree. Salary 2501. per annum, 
with prospects of increase. Applications, stating age, with six copies 
of Testimonials and Health Certificate, to reach the pecstrar, 8. A. 
College, Cape Town, on or before FEBRUARY 18 NEXT. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland; 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in 
BOTANY. Salary 1501. per annum. 
Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom 
1008. particulars may be obtained, Bot later than JA vanes 25, 





M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Applications will be recatued up to FEBRUARY 15th for ~ 
a of ASSISTANT PROFESSOR of EDUCAT oe. 
4001 -—Partic ula ars may be obtained from THE REGISTR 


B=DFoRD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER 8TREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in BOTANY, 
who will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to 
Men and Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the 
Easter Term. 
Applications, 
sent not later than JANUA 31, 
further particulars may be Uptained 
‘ETHEL T. - Me ‘KNIGHT, » Secretary. 


M ET TROPOLITAN BOROUGH 











WOMEN 


with twenty- Gre copies of Testimonials, should he 
to the Secretary, from whom 


P[ACKNEY 
puBLic TipRanaee, 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 


The BOROUGH COUNCIL are pre; pared | to receive applications for 

te ay [poneme nt of the following Officers : 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, with previous experience in 
Public Library Work. Golery baag per annu, rising by 10/. annually 
to « maximum of 2 anr 
(2) SENIOR FE MA E LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Salary 502. per 
annum. rising by Sl. annually toa pexmam ty ol. per annum. 

(3) EMALE LIBRARY ASS (Two Appointments). 
Salary ft per annum, rising by 57. ae to a maximum of 601. per 
annum. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned at the 
Town Hall, Hackney, on any weekday within office hours. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by three recent Testi- 
monials, must be delivered to the undersigned not later than 12 o'clock 


noon on MONDAY, January 27, a 
WILLIAMS, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Mare Street. rm, N. +. 
January 15, 1908. 








Situations Wanted. 


RADUATE, M.A. B.Sc., abstainer, age 28, 

seeks position as SECRETARY, Assistant, London Agent, ke. 

Highest credentials.—Please address Box 1332, Athenseum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


SE tCRETARY (LADY) REQUIRES POST. 
Skilled Sage ies ahaa ep Research, Précis Writing, Reports, Com- 
mittee Work, Book-keeping. Several years’ experience. Educated 
Publie Schools and Abroad.—Box 1334, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








( . ENTLEMAN, 24 ears, M.A. (Scotland), 
refined, of unquestionall »le charac’ ter and integrity, fine don gg 

ance and manner, seeks post as SECRETARY, Home or Ab 

suit married preferred. References. —Address K., care of Post 

Office, Lugar, Ayrshire, N. -B. 








Miscellaneous. 


RIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 
SUNNY ITALY, FEBRUARY 26, One Month. Rome, Naples, 
Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Genoa. ‘elena 
exchanged. —Miss BL BISHOP, 27, St. , St. George's Road, Kilburn 


OUNTRY T RAVELLER can CARRY a FEW 
ADDITIONAL LINES. Spring Journey commences END 0 
JANUARY.—Box 1333, Athenaeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. é 


desires 'TRANSLATION WORK— 


L p=) ish. ia t-cl Hi »0th, 
h, an, into Englis' —_ -class_ Honours in 
LL. Ps "Evans. “Ta Abroad.—Miss F. D. WRIGHT, Willingdon: 


Eastbourne. 
ULTURED RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN mm 
i i o n 
mea saree ® to give LESSONS | is RU TAN hd a rabtain 
references. — Address Miss “PRANK. 3, Elvaston Place. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal, SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY MATTER, 

and invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and 

Articles. Pro) ls for Serial Use of all | high. -class Literary Matter 

receive ‘qreful and, prompt Tel Address, 
Tgyndicate, Kenda! 
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" AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—INDEXING, 

nical, Scientific, and General, carefully undertaken by 

Miss JAMES and Miss F.’ BEALES.—Excellent ae a —Care of 
Richardson & Co., 25, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 8.W 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and stevwhere 0 on term: 
Testimonials.— TE ae po deems con 13, Bream's 
Suan, Chancery Lane, E 








RS. J. G. FRAZ ER, 4, ‘Parkside, Cambridge, 
highly RECOMMES Ds HOU SEKEEPER. Specially suitable 
for Literary Man. Free middle February 


OR SALE—RUSKINS MODERN 

PAINTERS (First Edition), STONES OF VENICE (1386), 

SEVEN LAMPS (1886), original , green covers, good condition.— 
ANDERTON, 45, Stirling Road, E 











Wanted to Purchase. 


OPULAR MAGAZINE WANTED TO PUR- 

CHASE.—Reply, stating fullest particulars, to INVESTOR, 

ae of James White & Leonard, Solicitors, Bank Buildings, Ludgate 
Vircus, b 











- Siege Msiters, &c. 
UTHORS’ MSS. 9d. perl, ,000 words. —Sermons, 


Plays, and all kinds of TYPE-WRITING carefull, ms at home 
(Remington). Good Pape: :- Orders promptly executed.  \ ae 
from 33. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women {eaten Sripes s Cambridge Hi her a Modern 
Languages). h, Revision, Translation, rthand. ‘Dictatior. 
Room.—THE “CAMBILIDGE TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, sae, ¥ 


UTHORS 'MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TY 7 WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. r 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories Plays, Novels, be.. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies; ad. r 1,000. References to well- known p Antone. 











arrow. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Theckersy, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
la 4 and choicest oo offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
UES issued and sent post free on a rd Bereet, Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, a, New Oxford Street » London, Ww.c. 


LL the best books at lowest prices. New 
Books, Second-hand Books, and Rebound Books equal to New. 
CATALOG GES issued Monthly and sent free to any Address. 
| rik so | ei LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34, New Oxford Street, 
ndon, 








M_ BARNARD, M.A. 
(Formerly Classical and Theological Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge). 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
CATALOGUE 19, JUST ISSUED, contains :— 
MICE ARROUS ‘BOOKS, including OCCULT AND OLD 
CATALOGUE 18 can still be had.—Books on 
KENT HISTORICAL TRACTS, AMERICANA. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 











NV R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, 
Printing, ae Be ecg pes d Trades. Pactecrtel ; pont ge 
Sheets and ne Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out bane .. Larnor’s personal p~ ny —28, 29, and 36. 
ae Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ ‘Provident 
u 








Printers. 
THENX®UM PRESS. — JOHN EDWARD 


ge no erento of the Athenew of nS AE 
MIT ESTIMATES for ait Kinds of EWA 
tnd PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s 





Oxford Higher . KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew 


YPE-WRITING, 7d. per 1,000. Carbons, 2d. 

Fo T 1,000. Duplicating from 2s. 6d. per 100. Special quotations 
for ** First ear a? tition.” Orders executed promptly. Accuracy 
, 15, Clovelly Road, Hornsey, N 





guaranteed.—. 
YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


= FICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., De plicated. a terms. References. 
Established fifteen years.—SIKE SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
d, (Private Address : 13, Ww AFD Gardens, Hammersmith.) 








YPE-WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS 

SERMONS, and other MSS. Accurate work. Short Articles 

by return of post. Carbon Copies. Le oe + Ciroulars, &c. Legal 

and General Cop: ing. —For terms apply H. T. HOW, 43, Page Street, 
Westminster, 8. 





Catalogues. 
WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEGHTON's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1,350 Facsimil 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Part XIII., Cal— = Chez. with 164 Facsimiles, neteting Berners’s 


Froissart, Cambrid dings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 
large collection of [Now ready. Price 2s. 





rly Chronicles. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the Early 

English Scheel — Turner 's Liber aera and other E: vings 

after iTurner—Etchings by Turner, 8. Palmer, Whistler— ‘apanese 

Colour-Prints—Fine-Art Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature of gq any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my hes 5 ties, Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
‘irmingham. Game Wilde’s Poems, 2is., for 10s. 6d. ; lad of 
eading Gaol, 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, lls. net, for 5a. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, me my 
reduced prices. T. PHILOSOPHY. ITI. RELIGION, a 5 
ey. IV. POETRY, DRAMA. MUS eAUX 3. 
EOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
TiTER ATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


OOKS.—WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 
Bookse sites and Exporters, are prepared to give highest cash 
prices for Libraries of any description and of any maguitade, Gentle 
men, ye and others, should communicate with WILLI ‘AM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times peeneres to give full cash 
value for Books in all Branches of Literature. Vendors will find this 














Sales by Auction. 


Valuable wry and Scientific Books, including the 
Library of the late Capt. J. ST. JOHN "FREDERICK 
(sold by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
SUCTION. g..3 their Rooms, 115, many | Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, 22, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock. 
VLUABLE Misc: EL ANEOUS BOOKS, including the ABOVE 
LIBRARY and other Properties, comprisin Chamberlaine’s Imita- 
tions of Holbein, Original Edition,— e's 1 Residences, Large 
Paper, 3 vols. — Hutchins’s History of Dorset, Best Edition, 4 vols.— 
Gould's Humming Birds, 5 vols.—Meyer's Illustrations of British Birds, 
Original Edition, 4 key —Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 72 vols. 1787-1846 
—Edwards's Botanical Register, 33 vols.—Annals of Natural History, 
the Five Series complete, 100 vols.—Microscopical Society's Trans- 
actions, &c., 1844-1905, and other Natural History Books—British 
Museum Catalogues, 50 vols.—a fine Set of Dibdin’s Bibliotheca <9 
ana, 7 vols., Large Paper—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. 

Propert’s Miniature 4 Art— ssues from the Kelmscott Press—Nurem- 
burg Chronicle, 1498—The Tudor Translations, Japanese Vellum 
Edition, 21 vols.—Froissart’s Chronicles, with Noel Humphreys’ 
Tluminations, Sendeemaly bound in 4 vols —Best Edition of Lytton, 
47 vols. hth. —Library = of psomene, Thackeray, and Marryat— 
(Euvres de Victor Hugo, La rge Paper, 48 vols. half-morocco—Books 
on Cricket and other Sports—Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, 
Aubrey Beardsley, pie others—a fine Collection of Chinese Coloured 
Drawings, in 2 vols. folio—Collections relating to the Military History 
of Great Britain, in 29 vols.—a large Selection of Arundel Society's 

Chromo-Lit hographs, &e. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ey fF. notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, a Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, January 21 
and 2, ENGRAVINGS, the Property of Mr. THOMAS McLEAN. 


On THURSDAY, Januar ry 23, OLD ENGLISH 


——— PLATE, formerly at the Albion Tavern, and from various 


a FRIDAY, January 24, the COLLECTION 
of STAFFORDSHIRE WARE of PERCY FITZGERALD, Esq., 


On SATURDAY, January 26, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, the Property of the late H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., and 





General Natural History Specimens. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., BRITISH 

and EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA, in Boxes and Pa vers, from various 

sources—Collection of rh " Agates, Ivory Tusks, & 8, &c.—Birds set 

up in Glass Cases—British and Foreign Land and Freshwater Shells— 
well-seasoned Cabinets 

On view day prior, 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 

application. 





method of disposing. of their Properties to be much more 
than Auction, w ae the worry, delay, and expense inse; mate to 
entirely obviated. CATALOGUES agratis.— 


Auction Sale will be 
Established 1845. Telegrams— 


313, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


“Ribli 
Bir 








NCEENT and MODERN COINS. ~Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited te priy. te SPINK & Si 
a for Specimen Re (gratis) of Thee MISMATIC eireu: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Koman, and English Coins on View and fer 

Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liwitxp, 


Curiosities, 

M®&. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY, January 28, at 
half-past 12 o'clock, and will include Weapons, Carved ‘Clubs, Paddles, 
&e. m New Guinea, Samoa, New Zealand, and other parts—Antique 
Guns and Pistols, Metal Lamps, Candle Holders, Tinder Boxes, &c.— 
Baxter and other Prints—Wooden-soled Shoe supposed to have heen 

worn by Thomas & Becket—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
On view ov prior 10 to 5 and Morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





<a Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
upwards of a Century. 





oe AUCTIONEERS, 38, King Street, C . 
epplicatice ¢ ing ‘ovent Garden 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


~ y 
R. J. C. STEVENS Tay to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
., for the disposal of MICKO: 
L ECTIVES — Telescopes—Theodolites— 
ical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
= kinds of 7 eins ag a Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
es in great variety by Best_Makers—Household 

Putsmues-Jenckes—one other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view sneesnininth 2to5and morning of Sale. 


3, PARK PLACE, LEEDS. 
Re F. DYKES, 
ESSRS. HOLLIS & WEBB, instructed by 


the Executors, will SELL by AUC TION, at their Rooms, - 

7. on JANUARY 2, 23, and 24, the remarkably fine LIBRAR 
of BOOKS, including Volumes of the Kelmscott Press, Sadie 
Chaucer, First English Translations of Boccaccio, Montaigne’s Essays, 
and Cervantes’ Don Quixote—Best Editions of the Dramatista— 
Tudor Translations — Villon Society — Fine-Art Books — Limited 
Editions of illustrated French Works. 

Catalogues (price 6d. each) can be had from the AUCTIONEERS, 
3, Park Place, is. 

On view Two Days prior to the Sale. 


Sale at 11 o'clock each day. 


deceased. 





Magazines, Xe. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
No. 89. JANUARY, 1908. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Articler. 
THE KING'S COUNC i FROM EDWARD I. TO EDWARD III. 
By James F. Baldw 
THE AMALGAMATION OF THE ENGLISH MERCANTILE 
CRAFTS. By Miss Stella Kramer, 
THE beg er PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. 
Chance. Part IIT. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTERS, 1837-1861. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
2. Notea and Documenta. 
THE DATES OF HENRY II.’s CHARTERS. By the Editor. 
CISTERCIAN SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. By R. C. Fowler. 
A VOLUNTARY SUBSIDY LEVIED BY EDWARD IV., 1462. 
By Miss Cora L. Scofield. 
THE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 
H. A. Wilson. 
THE SALE OF EPISCOPAL LANDS DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By G. B. Tatham. 
3. Reviews of Booka. 4. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


T HE 
No. 423. JANUARY, 1908. 8vo, price 68. 
1. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 
2, LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
THE ORIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
BISHOP GORE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 
VERSAILLES. 
HEINRICH HEINE: EMOTION AND IRONY. 
RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


10. THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
11. QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTERS. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


By the Master of 
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oe 


fens 





“THE WRITER'S WHITAKER.” 
HE LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1908. 


With a Classified List of Popular Reprints as Supplement. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Contenta :—Review of the Literary Year 1997—Anthors’ Directory— 
Index of Authors—Law and Letters—Publishers’ Directory—Periodical 
Publications and Contributor's Guide—Libraries—Lists of Societies, 
Booksellers, Literary Agents, Typists, Indexers, &c. 

“Indispensable to writers, it is a volume of remarkable interest to 
the reading and publishing world.”— Manchester Courier. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 397 pp, and Portrait of the Author, price 6a 
O Ss M C 8S; 


i’ 
K or, Philosophic Studies for Lectures and Private Use on Order, 
and Correlations in Nature, Mind, Art, and ‘ensues 
By GEORGE ——— GH, M.A 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, TTAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 





JOHN HAMILTON THOM CENTENARY, 
JANUARY 10, 1908, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
SECOND (ABRIDGED) EDITION OF 


A Prin rrvsL FAITE 
Sermons by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 216, price 2s. net ; by post, 28. 3d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTBR THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
First and Second Series. 2s. 6d. net each. 


CHRIST THE REVEALER. 2s. net. 
A MINISTER OF GOD. Selections from Occasional 
Sermons and Addresses. With a Memoir. 22. net. sive 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.G 
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7 BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 


way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 





Street, London, W.C., JANUARY 138, contains :— 


THE DANGERS OF BUILDING. IL. The Question of 
Administration. 


A COME PTIEION DESIGN FOR THE LONDON COUNTY 
se 


HYDRAULICS. 

THE AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIENT ROME. II. 

THE JAMAICA EARTHQUAKE AND REBUILDING IN 
KINGSTON (Architectural Association). 

FORESHORE EROSION AND RECLAMATION (Surveyors’ 
Institution). 

REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAM FORMULA (Student's 
Column). 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at Rail- 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
YEMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
J) most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Linitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 
YEMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 








FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
A STR ONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
sk By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liaitep, 15, Paternoster Row 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 
RIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. With an Appendix on the 
Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Associate of King's College, London. 
“That praiseworthy little book.”—Guardian, August 22, 1906. 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 








No. 2 NOW READY. 
THE 


INTERNATIONAL. 


A REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S 
PROGRESS. 


Monthly, 1s. net. 


The January number contains important articles 
by leading Foreign Statesmen on the Crisis in 
Portugal, the Future of Austria, the Labour Party 
in Belgium, &c., &c. 

Special features of the number are articles on 
new development in art and literature by Walter 
Crane, Professor Regnault (Paris), Lily Braun 
(Berlin), and Dr. Schoenhof (Vienna). 

The Editor contributes an article on the Awaken- 
ing of Art in Oriental Countries, and _ the 
sensational new developments of realistic painting 
in Japan, illustrated with several fine repro- 
ductions of the principal pictures. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL. 


The Magazine which records all important 
reform movements throughout the World. Over 
250 Foreign Correspondents. Obtainable through 
any Booksellers, Price 1s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ARISTOTLE.—DE ANIMA, With Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes by R. D. Hicks, M.A. 


The first English edition of this treatise appeared in 1882 under the title of 
“Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek and English,” with Introduction and Notes by 
EDWIN WALLACE, and has been for some time out of print. In preparing the 
present, independent edition, the Editor has made full use of the fresh materials 
which have accumulated owing to the researches of the last quarter of a century, 
especially the critical edition of De Anima by the late WILLIAM BIEHL, and the 
— of Aristotelian Commentaries re-edited under the auspices of the Berlin 

cademy. 


A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. By Walter Headlam, Litt.D., 
Fellow of King’s College. 


“Many of Dr. Headlam’s renderings approach perfection in diction and 
rhythm, and are inspired by a feeling for poetry which is as rare as it is delightful. 
By disclosing beauties over which ordinary translators cast a thick veil, his book 
will help readers ignorant of Greek to understand and share the enthusiasm which 
that literature excites in its votaries. But, naturally, these translations appeal 
most strongly to the initiated. They set before the young student who can 
recognize their excellence a standard which he may hope some day to reach, while 
the mature scholar will derive from them a keen esthetic pleasure and an increased 
appreciation of the poetic value of familiar passages and phrases..... The Greek 
versions we have no space to review in detail, and can only record our belief that 
they are not surpassed, if indeed they are equalled, by any existing productions of 
the same kind....Some fifty pages of notes, full of erudition and fine criticism, 
complete the volume, which appears at an opportune moment to defend the cause 
of classical education, and encourage those advocates of reform who desire that 
Latin and Greek should be taught, not as dead languages, but as living literature.” 

Atheneum. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. Being the parts entitled 
PARLIAMENTARY COLBERTISM and LAISSEZ FAIRE reprinted from THE 
GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By 
W. Cunningham, D.D. F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely. 


The importance of studying the causes, through which the existing state of 
affairs has come into being, is being recognized by many of those who take an 
Demy 8vo interest in the social and industrial questions of the present day. With the view of 

ha aie meeting the requirements of such readers, the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
08 Ne versity Press have consented to reprint the portions of The Growth of Industry and 
Commerce in Modern Times which deal with the revolution that occurred, both in 
town and country, during the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The original divisions and pagination have been preserved, as it may sometimes be 
convenient to use this reprint in classes or otherwise, along with the complete work. 


MODERN ELECTRICAL THEORY. By Norman Robert Campbell, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The author has attempted to expound the subject in its logical order, to 
analyse the arguments by which the various phenomena are correlated, to draw 
special attention to the assumptions that have been made, and to show which of 
these assumptions are fundamental in the modern theory of electricity, and which 
may be expected to be abandoned in the further progress of investigation. In the 
selection of the material to be treated, subjects have been selected not for their 
intrinsic importance or for the interest of the accessory studies with which they are 
connected, but for the light which they throw upon the central problem, the 


relation of electricity and matter. 
THE THEORY OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. By E. T. 
(No. 7 of 


Whittaker, M.A. F.R.S. Hon.Sc.D.(Dubl.); Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics.) 

In this work the endeavour is made to lead up directly from the first elements 
of optics to those parts of the subject which are of the greatest importance to 
workers with optical instruments. The writer moreover believes that the customary 
course of Geometrical Optics presented to mathematical students in universities 
might with advantage be modified, and offers the present tract as a suggestion to 
this end. 


BALLADS AND POEMS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Frank Sidgwick. 
“Ballads and poems which every boy and girl needs to know are here, together 
with many a less hackneyed gem. And in addition to all these, Mr. Sidgwick has 
given notes at the end of the volume, which are calculated not only to give the 
pupil details sufficient to enable him to understand allusions, but to impress the 
poems and the scenes upon his mind for ever.”—Bookman. . : 

“ Fortunate will be those young pupils whose lessons in history are imprinted 
on the memory by learning these poems.” —7'ribune. See ; 

“*Of the historical and explanatory notes added to the volume it is impossibR 


to speak too highly.” —Manchester Courier. . 


EDMUND SPENSER.—THE FOWRE HYMNES. Edited by 
L. Winstanley, M.A., Lecturer in English in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


Royal Svo 
18s net 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Demy 8vo 
78 6d net 


Demy 8vo 
2s 6d net 


Feap 8vo 
1s 6d 


Though this edition is intended primarily for students, it is ho ed that the 
Foolscap 8vo Introduction may prove of some use to Spenserian scholars general ye So +" as 
9 the editor knows, the influence of the Heroict Furori on Spenser has not been 

_ suggested before, and that of the Symposium and Phaedrus and of Ficinois worked 


out much more fully than can be found elsewhere. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected and anno- 
tated by Clara L. Thomson, Author of ‘Samuel Richardson: a Critical and Bio- 
graphical Study,’ ‘A First History of England, &c. 


“It makes an excellent reading book for classes in English.” —Scotsina n. 
“‘ Miss Thomson has given us here about forty of Wordsworth’s shorter poems, 
2, ' and two selections from the longer poems—one from the ‘ Prelude,’ and the other 
Poolseap Sve from the ‘Excursion.’ To these she has prefixed two short and well-written 
1s 6d prefaces—one on Wordsworth’s life and one on his poems—and has added at the 
end a few notes to explain the harder p es. The little book is a well thought 


schola luction, and thoroughly deserves to succeed.” 
wennanbiebia are” Journal of Education. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press WAREHOUSE ; C. F. Clay, Manager, 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By SEVENTY AUTHORS. 


IV. AUSTRALIA, 1s. 6d. ; 


Edited by H. R. MILL, D.Sc. With 489 Illustrations. 


The following Sections are issued separately with Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text :—L cw ISLES, 1s. ; 
Vv. NORTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA, and the WEST INDIES, 


*.* Please write for detailed Prospectus, 


; VL SOUTH "AMERICA, 1s. 6d. ; 


New Edition, 8vo, complete, 15s. 


IL. EUROPE, 2s. 6d.; III. ASIA, 2s. ; 
VII. AFRICA, 23. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., 
and V. M. TURNBULL, M.A. Extra crown Bvo, 48. 6d. 


With Graphic and Practical Exercises. 





A MODERN ARITHMETIC. 


By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Part I. Globe 8vo, without Answers, 2s. 


Answers, 3s. 


ARITHMETIC. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 





Chiefly Examples. _ 


By | G. W.- 


AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. 
By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. Key, 48. 6d. net. 


Education.—“ Mr. Nestielil’s excellent little work.” 


28. 6d. ; with 


The Scottish Class Teacher.—‘‘ Certainly the best treatise we have yet perused on the 
study of the mother tongue.” 





ENGLISH ESSAYS. 
Great Essayists. Selected and Arranged by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Pau ER, M.A. . Crown 











GRAPHICS applied to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics. 


TURN ER, B.Sc. (Lond. ), crown 8vo, 6x. 


ELEGEIA. Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse. 
College. Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 
Education. 
ready sale among Public Schools of the higher class.. 
masters in our great Public Schools. 


DEOURSUS PRIMUS. 
f. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. 


RW 2a. —“*An excellent beginners’ book, which can be recommended.” 


With Hints and English- 
Latin Gradus. By C. H. ST. L. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton | 


—“ An excellent work. It satisfies a long-felt want, and should have a 
..We cordially commend the book to | 


A First Latin Grammar. 


By G. C. | 





J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 





With Exercises. By | 





AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE. 


MITCHELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. _ 6d. 


By Grorce W. 


Globe 8vo, sewed, 6d. 











SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 
Introductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by ELIZABETH LEE. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


A SHORT RT FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Orro Siermayy. 


Materials and Models for Composition from the 





ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS—New Vols. 


THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 
Fall of the Roman Empire, by EDWARD GIBBON, Chapters L.-III.) Edited by 


(The History of the Decline and 


Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 
Selected and Edited, with 








Crown 8vo, 
(Tuesday. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 
LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE MON ONCLE. 


7" RopoLPpHE TOPFFER. 


[Tuesda We 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Greek Text. 
With Notes by T. E. PaGE, M.A. 3s. 6d 
[Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Authorised 
Version. With Notes by T. E. PaGEe, M.A., and Rev, 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 23. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


ENGLISH. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. Cantos I. and VI. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 1s. 
[ Preliminary. 
— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by 
M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 33. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. (Junior. 
— MARMION, &c. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 


(Junior. 
oe QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 


— us UENTIN DURWARD. Abridged ~ Schools, 
unior. 
KINGSLEY ’°S HEROES. 


With Notes. 1s. 6d. 
LS VENICR 
SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENIC 
With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 1s. a 
[Junior and Senior. 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
—— CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes by 
_K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. _ (Senior. 


ENGLISH — continued. 
SHAKESTRARE'S CORIOLAN US. Eversley Edi- 
tion. With N [Senior. 
TENNYSON’S. "SELECT POEMS. With _Intro- 
duction and Notes by H. B. GEORGE and W. H. 


HADOw. 23s. 6d. (Junior. 
MILTON.—COMUS., With Introduction and Notes by 

W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 3 [ Senior. 
— LYCIDAS, SONNETS, &c. By W. BELL, M.A. 


1s. § [Senior. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE. «. E. Fasxacut 


Senior. 
GORTHE — HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 
J. T. HATFIELD. 3s. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Vol. I. (containing Lives of 
saBtsaces, Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon). 
With Notes and Vocabulary by HERBERT WILKINSON, 
M.A. 138, 6d. (Preliminary. 


| CA8SAR.-GALLIC WAR. BOOKS IL and IIL. 


With Notes = Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. RUTHER- 
FORD, LL.D. 138. 6d. (Junior. 
— THE GALLIC wank. Edited by Rev. JOHN 
Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 48. 

(Junior. 





LATIN AND GREEK—continued. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. BOOK X. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by S. G. OWEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
LIVY.—BOOK XXI._ By W. W. CaPEs, M.A., and J. E. 
MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
— BOOKS XXI. _ XXII. Edited by ~~ We 


CaPEs, M.A. 4s. 6¢ Senior. 
CIgEnC. —THE CATILINE ORATIONS, Edited 
A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 


With Notes and 
Elementary Classics, 


HORACE. —ODFS. BUOK IIL. 
Vocabulary by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ; Classical Series, 2s. (Senior. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK L_ With Notes 
and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

(Junior. 

BURTETDES. — HRCURA. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary by . Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 

M.A. 1s. 6d (Junior and Senior. 

PLATO. —EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, 

au? PHAEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuurcn. 
28. Gd. net. 


(Senior, 
HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOK VI. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary by WALTER Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIEL D, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
ILIAD. BOOKS L-XII. Edited by W. Lear, 
~ ‘Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 68. [Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
Greek Text. 
BonpD, M.A. 23. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 

an INTRODUCTION TO 72s CREEDS. By 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 338. 6d. (Senior. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Greek Text. 

With Notes by T. E. PaGE, M.A. 33. 6d 
[Junior and Senior. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Authorised 
Version. With Notes by T. E. PaGe, M.A., and Rey. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 23s. 6d. 

(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior, 


LATIN. 


Caan. —THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. 
JOHN Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
48. 6d. [Senior. 
— GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. With Notes and 
~~ Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 18. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
— GALLIC WAR. BOOKS IL and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. BOOK IL With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 


— AENEID. BOOK L a Notes and Vocabulary 
1s. 6d. 


by T. E. PaGE, M.A. (Junior and Senior. 
— AENEID. BOOK II. With Notes and V yr ome md 
by T. E. PaGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 


LIVY.—BOOK V. 
ALFORD. 1s. 
—— BOOK XXI. By W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. 
MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior 
—— BOOKS XXL and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. w. 
___CapEs, M.A. 48. 6d. [Senior. 


With Notes and a 


With Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. | 


| 


LATIN —continued. 


HORACE.—ODEsS. a I. and II. With Notes 
and Vocabulary - & E. PaGe, M.A. Elementary 
Classics, 1s. 6d. each ; Classical Series, 2s. each. 


{ Senior. 
ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


LAMB.—TALES FROM SHARESPBARE. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. D. PUNCHARD, B.A. 
(Contains ‘The Tempest, ""*As You Like It,’ ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘King Lear,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Hamlet.’) 1s. 6d. [Preliminary. 


POEMS OF BNGLAND. 


Notes by H. B With Introduction and 


. GEORGE, M.A., and A. SIpGwick, M.A. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 

DEFOE. — TP OBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by H. 
KINGSLEY. (Preliminary. 


—_ Pw a yg CRUSOE. Edited by J. W. Crark, 


(Preliminary. 


LONGFELLOW.—HIAWATHA. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


(Preliminary. 
SHAKESPEARE.—RICHARD II. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 


1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 


— JULIUS OASAR. With Introduction and Notes 
by K. DEIGHTON. ly. 9d. (Junior and Senior. 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. [J 


unior. 
| SCOTT.—OLD MORTALITY. 


With : 
and Notes. 2s. 6d. ith Introduction 


[Junior and Senior. 


— MARMION. W _ Introduction and Notes by M. 
MACMILLAN, B.A. [Junior and Senior. 


— MARMION, mony Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 
(Junior and Senior. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS — continued. 
| Tmtion.. de. 6 --POETICAL WORKS. Globe Edi- 


tion. 3s. 6d. (This Volume contains ‘The Marriage of 
Geraint,’ ‘Geraint and Enid,’ ‘The Coming of Arti hur,’ 
*The Passing of Arthur.’) (Junior and Senior. 
— SCH ooL EDITION OF TENNYSON’S 
WORKS. Part III. 2s. 6d. (This Volume contains 
‘The Marriage of Geraint,’ ‘Geraint and Enid,’ ‘The 
Coming of Arthur,’ ‘The Passing of Arthur.’) 
[Junior and Senior. 
— IDYLLS OF THE KING. 2s. net. (This volume 
contains ‘The Marriage of Geraint,’ ‘Geraint and Enid,’ 
‘The Coming of Arthur,’ ‘The Passing of Arthur.’) 
(Junior and Senior. 
— _GERAINT AND ENID AND THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF GERAINT. With Introduction and 
Notes by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 23, 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
— _THE COMING OF ARTHUR AND THE 
~ PASSING OF A RTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. J. ROWE, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
ee a WESTWARD EO! , acento, 


Gd. ; 28. net; 1s.; sewed, Abridged 
waition "’ 6d. [ Junior. 
MILTON.—COMUS, With Introduction and Notes by 


‘PALEBGRO. 1h, DE 
aie PENSEROSO, ARCADES, 
LYCIDAS, SONNETS, &c. By W. Bei, M.A’ 


[Senior 
BAQON.—BS8A YS. Pe Introduction and Notes by 
F. G. SELBY, M.A. [Senior. 


WORDSWORTH. “POEMS F - 
Woetn. Chosen and Edited = ay Rusoxo. 
Senior. 
— HELPS TO THE STUDY OF 
~ WORDSWORTH. By R. WILSON, nF NOLD's 
MACAULAY. — ESSAY On” ADDISON. With 
Introduction and Notes by R. F. WINCH, M.A. 28. 6d. 
Cee Classics Series.) [Senior. 
—_ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by R. F. Wincu, 
M.A. 1s. (English Literature for Secondary School 





Series.) [ Senior. 





MACMILLAN & OO., Lro., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS... BELLS 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





ARITHMETIC. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. A New paitieasite on Modern Lines 

r», CuaRLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. ; assisted by F. E. Roprnson, M.A. 

ourth Edition. 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, — 6d. each. Examples, 
separately, 3s.; or, Part I., 1s. 6d. ; Part II., 





A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By C. Penpiesvry, M.A. Is. 6d. ; or, with 
Answers, 2s. (The Answers separately, 6d. net.) 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMPLES. Separately, is.; or, with 


nswers, 1s. 


NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. By C. Penptesury, M.A. 1s. ; 


with Answers, ls. 4d. 


*.* Similar to the Junior Arithmetic, except that all treatment of the 
first four rules is omitted. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. With some Notes on Method. By C. 
O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 3s. 


ALGEBRA. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A.,and A. A. Bourng, M.A. 


s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 2x. The Answers separately, 6d. net. 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. | 


Bourne, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. With or without Answers. 
4s. 6d. Also in Parts—Tart I. To Quadratic Equations, 2s. 6d. ‘ "4 
with answers, 3s. Part II. With or without Answers, 2s. 
FULL KEY, 10s. net; or, in Two Parts, 5s. net each. Raaeien | 
separately, 3s. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. O. Tuckxry, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
3s, Appendix of Supplementary Examples. 6d. net. 


GEOMETRY. 





ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. 
4s. 6d. COM- 


Bourne, M.A. Complete. Fitth Edition, Revised. 
PLETE KEY, 6s. net. Also in Parts. Complete List on application. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. With or without Answers, ls. 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New Elementary Treatise on Analytical 
Conic Sections. By W. M. Baker, M.A. 6s. ; or Part I. (containing | 
the Straight Line and the Circle), 2s. 6d. KEY, 7s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE_IN GEOMETRY AND PHYSICS. By | 


Ernest Younc, B.Se., Head Master Lower School of John Lyon, | 


Harrow, forme rly of the Education, Department, Siam. Crown S8vo, 
2s, 6d. Also Parts I. and II. in 1 vol., ls. 6d. ; Part IIL, 1 


TRIGONOMETRY, &c. 





_A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W. G. Borcuarpr, 


.A., and Rev. Perrott, M.A. 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 
2s. 6d. each. KEY, 10s. net ; or in Two Parts, 5s. net each. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By W. M. Baker, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. KEY, 10s. 6d. net. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By Atrrep 


Lopcr, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir Ottver Loner, D.Sc. 
F.R.S. LL.D. Second Edition, Revised, 43. 6d. 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS, By Atrrep Loner, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By James 
Sryciarr, M.A. (Glas.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master in Shaw- 
lands Academy, Glasgow. With numerous Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


A SECOND YEAR'S COURSE im , PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 
8. 6d. 


JAMES SIncLAIR, M.A. B.Se. 





A THIRD YEAR'S COURSE ix PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By James | 


Sincuair, M.A. B. 


‘FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
BELL’S FRENCH COURSE. By R. P. Arnerton, M.A. Complete in 


Two Parts. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each 





BELL’S FIRST FRENCH READER. By R. P. Atuerron, M.A. 1s. 


A PRENCH HISTORICAL 1 READER. With Illustrations, Brief Notes, 
and a Vocabulary. By H. N. Aparr, M.A.Oxon., Assistant Master at 
| St. Paul’s Preparatory School. Crown Sv 0, 1s. 6d. 


or, | STORTES AND ANECDOTES FOR TRANSLATION. INTO 
FRENCH. A Primer of French Prose Composition. By Cari 
| HeEatTH. With Notes and Vocabulary. ls. 
| 
GASC’S + ET: DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES, Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 16mo, 
Treble Columns, xii-941 pp., 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


BELL’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By L. B. T. Cuarrey, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. 2s. 


A GERMAN READER. By Catvin Tuomas, Professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and W. A. Hervey. Crown 8vo, 438 pp., 43. 6d. 





_KURZER LEITFADEN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG. By 


A. E. Cor, German Mistress at the Church of England Girls’ Grammar 
| School, Melbourne. Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 
| 


| 
| LATIN AND GREEK. 


| BELL'S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. By E. C. Maxrcnant, M.A, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and J. G. Spencer, B.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 2s, 





| 
| BELL'S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. Part II. By E.C. Marcuanr, 
M.A., and S. E, Winpoit, M.A, 2s. 6d. 


| BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN COURSE FOR THE YEAR. By 
E. C. Marcuant, M.A., and J. G. Spencer, B.A. In Three Parts. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustr ations. ls. 6d. each. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Selected and arranged by E. C. Marcuant, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and late Classical Master at St. 
Paul’s School. 1s. 


| COTHURNULUS., Three Short Latin Historical Plays for Beginners, with 
Vocabularies. By Epwin VeRNon ARNOLD, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. ls. 
| 


| CLIMAX PROTE. A First Greek Reader. In Two Progressive Parts. 

Hints and Vocabulary. i. C. MARCHANT, M A., Fellow of 
pa College, Oxford, and late Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 
| With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


MASON’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. Revised and Augmented by 

J. Asuton, M.A., Senior English Master, Kelvinside pace wf 

Ranta To be leoued. in Three Courses—Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior—of which ‘ Junior English Grammar’ is now ready. 1s. 





ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR THROUGH COMPOSITION. 
| By Joun D. Rosz, M.A., Rector of the Kirkcaldy High School. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


|THE YORK POETRY BOOKS. For the Use of Schools. In 3 Parts. 


Paper covers, 6d. each ; or in cloth, 8d. each. 


’ ECONDARY SCHOOLS. Ch 
sean -} = roy ay a ee = English prescribed by the Board of 


Education. Full Prospectus on application. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


— 


READY JANUARY 24. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. next. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM 
OF TO-DAY: 


Its Teaching and its Aims Examined. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


READY JANUARY 24. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MY ALPINE 
JUBILEE, 1851-1907. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C. K.C.B. 
A Memoir. By HIS WIFE. 


With 8 Photogravure Portraits. 
Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘In this modestly written 
but most interesting book, Lady Wantage has 
raised a worthy monument to her husband’s 
memory.” 


A HISTORY OF 
THE MINORIES, LONDON. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON, 
Sometime Vicar of Holy Trinity, Minories. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 18s. net. 


The Standard says :—‘‘ A valuable contribution 
to a neglected corner of London.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 
By LADY GROVE. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Country Life says :—‘‘ Amusing essays on social 
solecisms, in which Lady Grove displays a delight- 
ful sense of humour.” 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY. 


Rhymes and Renderings. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘The Hawarden Horace,’ &c. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ All lovers of 
skilful and witty light verse, should get Mr. 
Graves’s volume at once.” 


NATURE'S MOODS AND 
TENSES. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With 32 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ A charming fireside com- 
panion. Nature-lovers will find every phrase of 
country life touched upon.” 


REMINISCENCES OF 
OXFORD. 

By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, considerably 
Enlarged. With 16 Illustrations. 6s, 
Punch says: —‘‘Mr. Tuckwell’s good things 
illuminate every page, and are told with that brevity 

which is essential to success.” 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS 
TIMES. 


BY HENRY C. SHELLEY. 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘A notable 
example of constructive and conjectural bio- 
graphy.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 





























SIX NEW NOVELS. 


—p~— 


1. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SOUL MARKET.’ 


THE SPECULATOR. By Otive 
CHRISTIAN MALVERY. 


The heroine in the novel educates herself to fill the réle 
of business man in the city. Besides a strong love interest 
and the portrayal of sionate scenes, there are exciting 
adventures in such places as an Opium Den, a Midnight 
Club in London, and a graphic picture of a Covent Garden 
Ball, and a supper at which some of the dancers appear 
in a dramatic scene. A vivid picture is given of some 
women’s clubs in London, and scenes in The Speculator’s 
office will show what the race for wealth means to men 
and women. The story is essentially one of modern life and 
society of to-day. 


2. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
KING’S WIFE.’ 


THE QUEEN'S FRIEND. By 
HELENE VACARESCO. 


A family in a Roumanian chateau give their children an 
English education, the young girl of the house marries an 
——- lord. She mixes in English Society, where, owing 
to differences of race and habits, she is most unhappy, and 
unjustly fee The book gives a most interesting picture 
of Court Life from the inside. 


3. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
LAST MIRACLE.’ 


THE WHITE WEDDING. By 
M. P. SHIEL. 


Astory with a hero—a Cesar in the realm of morals— 
though a very average person in appearance until a most 
strange combination of events brings out what is latent in 
him, such is Mr. Shiel’s latest book, which is at present 
being prepared for the stage. The scene is laid in the 
west country, of which the author shows a close knowledge, 
and as usual in his tales the incidents are new, and chase 
one another, and the characters are creations. 


4. A HUMOROUS SPORTING 
NOVEL. 


SHORTY McCABE. By Seweti 
FORD. Illustrated by F. V. WILSON. 
Crown 8vo. 


This is a sporting novel with a laugh on nearly every 
page. It is the autobiography of an ex-prizefighter who 
starts a school of physical culture for the upper classes. 
Shorty is a new type in fiction—full of hard sense as well 
as kindly =: He is a finely drawn character, with 
a rare insight into human nature, and a flow of witty slang 
that makes the reader almost gasp for breath. The book is 
a sure cure for the blues. 


5. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SALVING OF A DERELICT.’ 


LETHBRIDGE OF THE MOOR. 
By MAURICE DRAKE. 


Released from Dartmoor after five years penal servitude, 
George Lethbridge must perforce adjust himself to the 
ways of the outer world that he as yet knows nothing of. 

A man in years, but still a boy in inexperience of fite, he 
is as severely handicapped by his ignorance as by the odium 
attaching to his sentence. Without occupation, without 
means, without relations or friends, he drifts helplessly 
downwards; and when in despair he takes the only hand 
that seems stretched out to him in kindness, it offers him 
the choice between wrecking the life of the woman he loves 
or sacrificing himself for the man he hates. He elects to 
sacrifice himself, and, personating his enemy, returns to 

rison in his place. Freed later by the disclosure of his 
dentity, he returns to claim his reward. 


6. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
NANCY MANCEUVRES.’ 


JULIAN WINTERSON (Coward 
and Hero). By CHARLES GLEIG. 


A novel of character, with life in the Royal Navy as a back- 
ground, Julian! Winterson, sprung from a long line of 
fighting men, is clever, lovable, essentially a gentleman— 
but he is cursed from childhood by the taint of physical 
cowardice. Cowardice is no new theme in fiction, but it is 
analyzed here in a manner which compels the reader to 
pause and to consider whether cowardice merits scorn, 
pity, or scientific acceptance. 


*,* PLEASE SEND FOR MR. WERNER LAURIE’S 
SPRING LIST. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





MR. MURRAY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—~o— 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


IAN MACLAREN’S LAST NOVEL. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


By the Author of 
‘BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIAR BUSH,’ &c. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 
OF VENICE. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of ‘Life on the 
Lagoons.’ Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 18s. net. 


*“*We have all read many books on Venice, not a few of 
them mere bookmaking, but Mr. Brown’s new book is a 
monument of great learning pleasantly presented. One 
rises from it a wiser man—the one test of such volumes as 
these.” —Sphere. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 414. JANUARY, 1908. 6s. 
1. NINETEENTH-CENTURY SPAIN. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By T. Sturge Moore. 
THE ENGLISH BOROUGH. By H. W. C. Davis. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES. By Prof. J. Churton Collins. 
THE RELIGION OF JAPAN. By Sir Charles Eliot, 
K.C.M.G. 


7 Pp py 


ARIOSTO. By R. Warwick Bond. 

THE EIGHT HOURS’ DAY IN COAL MINES, 

THE POETRY OF MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 

THE RIGHT TO WORK. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. By Prof. Westlake. 

GREEK TEMPLES AND EARLY RELIGION. By 
Prof. R. Carr Bosanquet. 

. THE JUBILEE OF THE ALPINE CLUB. By Sir 
Martin Conway. 

MR. BIRRELL’S RECORD IN IRELAND. 


~~ 
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26, RUE DE CONDE, PARIS. 


MERGURE DE FRANCE. 


LA DEPENDANCE DE LA MORALE 


ET L°INDEPENDANCE DES MURS 
Par JULES DE GAULTIER. Vol. in-8, 3.50. 
Dans ce nouvel ouvrage l’auteur connu du 
Bovarysme s’est proposé de démontrer que l’exist- 
ence implique en son développement un principe 
incalculable qui la fait échapper 4 toute possibilité 
de détermination scientifique. 


LE TSAR ET LA REVOLUTION. 


Par D. MEREJKOWSKY, Z. HIPPIUS, et DM. 
PHILOSOPHOFF. Vol. in-18, 3.50. 
Traite du conflit du peuple russe avec son 
gouvernement, du choc inévitable entre eux et de 
sa répercussion sur toute l'Europe. Les auteurs, 
écrivains russes tres renseignés, démontrent que 
le sens intime de cette Révolution n’est pas com- 
préhensible sans une analyse religieuse. 


L’ART CHEZ LES FOUS. 
Par MARCEL REJA. Vol. in-18, 3.50. 

Le Dessin, la Prose et la Poésie chez les fous 
sont passés en revue dans ce livre, dont 26 illustra- 
tions augmentent l’attrait, et ot l’auteur, médecin 
aliéniste, a mis toute son expérience professionnelle. 


TH. DOSTOIEVSKI. 
CORRESPONDANCE ET VOYAGE 


A L’ETRANGER. 
Trad. par J. W. BIENSTOCK. 
Avec un Portrait. Vol. in-8, 7.50. 
Précieux commentaire 4 l’euvre de l’écrivain, 
dont elle refléte fidélement l’Ame, ainsi que les 
circonstances de sa vie littéraire et privée, de 
1837 a 1880. 


Envoi franco, sur demande, du Catalogue complet 
des Editions du MERCURE DE FRANCE. 
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FROM 


BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST 





CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


I. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDITION. Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., 5s. net. 


II, HANDY SCHOOL EDITION. 16mo, 1s. 


Edueational News.—“ Possesses, in copious selection of words, ard keenness as well as clearness of definition, high worth—as a concise, accurate, and full treasury of the most 


useful vocables in the English language.” 





“THE STORY OF THE WORLD.” 


PRIZE EDITION, complete in two volumes, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee, 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, Author of ‘Stories from European History,’ &c. Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


I.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 1s. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 1s. 


Sen he er, ls. 6d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 2 


Book IIi.—The Awakening of Europe, 1s. 6d. k IV.—The Struggle for 


Uniform with the above. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. Suitable for Standards I. and II. In Two Books. 


Fully illustrated, 10d. each. 





BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. F.C.P., Professor of Education in the University of London. 


Book I. ForStandard IV. Pp. I oo cs oa oe os oe -- Price 1s. 
Book II. For Standard V. Pp. 27 ~ os Price le. 4d. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Book III. For Standard VI. a hy — 
p. 38 Price 1s. 6d. 


Book IV. For Standard VII. 


m,—‘‘The volumes, which are capitaly pany consist of selected — of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are added at the end. The selected 
ater 


thenau 
pieces are admirably chosen, especially i in the 


ooks, which will form a beginning for a really sound and wi e appreciation of the stores of good English verse and prose.” 





FROM 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


CASSAR.—GALLIC WAR. VI., VII. ByC. A. pu PontET, M.A., Harrow. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 1a. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AGNEID. V., VI. By St. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HORACE.—ODES. IIL, IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 1a. 6d. 

OVID. D.- METAMORPHOSES (Selections), ‘By J. H. ViNcE, M.A., Bradfield. 


HOMER, —ODYSSEY. VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


SALLUST._JUGURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 1s. 6d. 
Full List on application. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nicno. Situ, M.A. 1s. 6d 
GOLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER DESERTED VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
POEMS, By J. H. LOBBAN, MA. ie. 
sCcoTT.— “et. oF THE LAKE. “By we "EL W. COLLIns, M.A. 138. 6d. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER "sascuin, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
meat a - aE LOST. BOOKS L-IV. By J. LoGiz ROBERTSON, M.A. 


BYRON.—SELECTIONS. By J. W. Durr, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Full List on application, 


Adopted by the London School Board. 


BLACK WOODS’ SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE Po aad BOOKS. By Joun 
T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. In 8 Books. 2d. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. No.1, No 0.2. 2d. each. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8yvo volumes, 
stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. THE TEMPEST 
RICHARD II. a wey LIKE IT. 


JULIUS CASAR. 
MACBETH. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
*.* Others in preparation, 


ENGLISH. 


Breeey S OF Pgs LITERATURB. By J. L. Ropertson, Mu. A. 35. 

OUTLIN NGLISH LITERATURE. By theSame. ls. 

THE GHORGH © ELIOT READER. By ELizaBETH Lee. | With _ = 
and Portrait. 22. 

geo f GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 

THINGS OF BEVERY DAY. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2s, 

THE SCHOOL, ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. From Chaucer to the | 
wiition, 0 Day, by J. H. LoBBAN, M.A. In Two Parts, 2s. each. In 1 vol. 4s. Prize 

i 

ENGLISH WORDS AND SENTENCES. Book L., for the Junior Division, 6d. 
Book II., for the Intermediate Division, 8d. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES, 

. JAMES, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntley. 1s. Also in Two Parts :— 

PAStAGES. FOR PARAPHRASING. 6d, EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS, 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 
HIGHER LATIN UNSEENS. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 22. 6d. 
HIGHER LATIN PROSE. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 238. 64. *,* Key, 58. net. 
LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 58. net. 
LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. By W. LopBan, M.A. 22. 
FIRST LATIN READER. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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LOWER GREEK PROSE. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2. 6d. *,* Key, 58. net. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. ByT. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


THE SEEN IAD WARS. An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and 
Vocabulary. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
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E.C, Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. 6d 
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Answers, 3s. 6d, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| HURST & BLACKETT’S | MESSRS.CONSTABLE’S 
NEW BOOKS. LIST. LIST. 


RAMBLING 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [Tuesday. 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


OF THE WORKS OF 

THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH 
PAINTERS OF THE SEVEN- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 


Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By C. 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. L 
25s. net. 
Vol. L JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES VERMEER. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. 
3y WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
(Tuesday. 


H. FIELDING HALL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul of a 
People,’ &c. 8vo, 108. net. 


VOL. IL NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, Vol. II. POEMS. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


BY LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM. 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. N. FIGGIS, M.A., and R. V. LAURENCE, M.A. 
8vo, 10s, net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
AND STUDIES. 


Edited, + the Same. 8vo, 10s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volume. 


By G. C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Tribune.—“ A brilliant elucidation of points of obscurity 
in the bibliography and biography of Thomson.” 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


"NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, OF 
VOLUME II. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, 
F.R.S. Vol. I. THE METALS. New Edition, com- 
letely Revised by Sir H. E. ROSCOE and Dr. A. 
SARDSS. 8vo, 308. net. 


This, d the breceding Vol Volume on the NON- 
METALLIC L 21s. net). constitute 
the most complete and up- + ae Treatise on 
ae ng Chemistry now available in the English 

anguage 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
OF VERTEBRATES. 


Adapted from the German of Dr. as WEIDERS.- 
HEIM by Prof. W. N. PARK Ph.D. Third 

Edition, founded on the Sixth seme) Edition. With 
372 Figures and a Bibliography. 8vo, 16s. net. 


LESSONS IN HYGIENIC 
PHYSIOLOGY 


By WALTER MOORE COLEMAN, A.B., Fellow of 
the Physical Society of London. Crown 8 8y0, 3a. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda 
to Mombasa, With 35 Mapsand Plans. Fifth Edition. 
5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 






































SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. LOCKHART LANG, 


Author of ‘The Vulgar Truth,’ ‘ Modern 
Platonic Dialogues,’ &c. 


THE IMBECILES. 


NEARLY READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY R. NEILSON STEPHENS 
AND G. H. WESTLEY. 


CLEMENTINA’'S 
HIGHWAYMAN. 


Jan, 24. 








NEW NOVEL BY EDWARD H. HURST. 
THE MYSTERY ISLAND. 


Jan. 31. 





NEW POWERFUL STORY BY COULSON 
KERNAHAN. 


THE RED PERIL. 


Jan. 31. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
MRS. B. M. CROKER’'S NEW INDIAN 
NOVELS. 


THE COMPANY'S SERVANT. 


‘* This is an admirable story of life in India as it 
is lived by English people who are not Civil 
Servants, or soldiers, or planters, or merchants, and 
by the Eurasian population who have more or less 
to do with them.”—Spectator. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
DOLF WYLLARDE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAFOOT A. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


** Miss Wyllarde handles the setting of her story 
with admirable breadth and effect......she can be 
trusted to produce her pictures in vivid, well- 
chosen words.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY.—SERAPHICA. 
MISS BRADDON.—HER CONVICT. 

“RITA.”—A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
GERTRUDE PAGE.—LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS.—THE RUDDER 
AND THE ROCK. 


E. R. _ —THE MYSTERY OF LADY 
ISOB 




















IN THE PRESS. 


GUESSES AT TRUTHS. 


Ethical, Social, Political, and Literary. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Some ‘‘ Merlin” contributions to The Referee. 


With a Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, Limitep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. A Study of its History and 
Present Form. By JOSEF REDLICH. 
Translated by A. E. STEINTHAL. With 
an Introduction and Supplementary Chapter 
by Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.S.L, 
Clerk to the House of Commons. Royal 8vo, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY. 
DYOTT’S DIARY, 1781-1845. A 


Selection from the Journal of William Dyott, 
sometime General in the British Army, and 
Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George ITI. 
Edited by REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A., 
Brasenose College. With Portraits. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 3ls. 6d. net. 

‘From youth to old age he jotted down in 
pithy, uncompromising terms his impressions and 
verdicts on the men he met, and the movements 
he witnessed, in the course of a long and active 
life. This sort of book—it is a veritable human 
document—throws often deliberately, but quite as 
often unconsciously, vivid little bits ot colour on 
the page of history...... General Dyott...... began 
his distinguished military career as an ensign in 
the Fourth Regiment. He rose in due course to 
the rank of aide-de-camp of George III., and when 
William IV. became king he was gazetted General. 
He saw a good deal of active service first and last, 
but that was common in those days; what is un- 
common in these days is the fact that he kept a 
diary excellently well, that it has now leape 
light, and is full of good stuff.” —Standard. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. By HUMPHRY REPTON. 
Revised and Edited by JOHN NOLEN 


Illustrated from the Original Plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 
VENETIAN LIFE. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. Revised with an Additional 
Chapter and 20 Full-Page Plates in Colour. 
16s. net. 


GREECE AND THE AEGEAN 
ISLANDS. By P. S. MARDEN. With 
100 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PULSE OF ASIA. By Ellsworth 
HUNTINGTON. Fully illustrated, 14s. net. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By JOHN GARSTANG, B.A. 
F.S.A., Author of ‘Tombs of the Third 
Egyptian Dynasty.’ Crown 4to, 3ls. 6d. net. 


INDEX OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
PAPERS, 1665-1890. Compiled by G. 
LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, 
258. net. 

N.B.—The Indexes since 1891 have been issued 
in Annual Parts, price ls. each. That for 1906 is 
just ready. 


TYPES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


1. THE POPULAR BALLAD. By 
FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Professor of 
English in Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


2THE LITERATURE OF 
ROGUERY. By FRANK WADWEIGH 
CHANDLER, Professor of English and 
History, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 





London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 
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LITERATURE 


—_@—. 
The King over the Water. By Alice Shield 


and Andrew Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 


James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier. 
By Martin Haile. (Dent & Co.) 


Tuat “the Old Chevalier” should have 
had to wait a hundred and forty years 
for his biography is, we think, less sur- 
prising than that the task, so long unat- 
tempted, should have obtained a double 
fulfilment in the publication within a 
month of two independent works. The 
unhappy prince, who has engrossed so 
little of the passionate interest excited 
by his house, had certainly a history, 
but can hardly be said to have had a 
career. His father had reigned at White- 
hall, and his son for a brief season was to 
keep court in his name at Holyrood ; 
but James Francis Edward, never grasping 
for a moment the reality of power, was 
driven hither and thither over the restless 
sea of politics, a strenuous but ineffective 
navigator, the sport of winds and currents 
which greater ability than his might 
have failed to utilize. As the attitude 
of European sovereigns towards him and 
towards each other was usually of more 
consequence to James than anything he 
could himself devise or execute, no account 
of his life can be accepted as adequate 
which does not enter with considerable 
fullness into the history of his times; 
but ‘‘ Measures, not men,” has never been 
the motto of Jacobitism, and the im- 
portance of general movements, assumed 
to be familiar, is apt to be overlooked 
by a writer who can claim, as in this case, 
to be a pioneer of research. We are, 
therefore, not unprepared to find that 
one of the Chevalier’s present biographers 
has confined herself mainly to the personal 
aspects of her theme. 





In Mr. Lang’s Preface to the work 
which has been written under his super- 
vision by Miss Alice Shield we are told 
that “the purpose has been....as far 
as may be, to avoid incursions into general 
history, confining the work to biography.” 
This limitation seems to us to detract 
from the value of the book without adding 
anything to its interest. Indeed, a narra- 
tive so minute and exhaustive of the 
titular king’s daily life—his plots, his 
peregrinations, his domestic troubles, his 
“eternal ccrrespondence ”—would have 
been less fatiguing and less difficult to 
follow if the reader’s attention had occa- 
sionally been diverted to a survey of 
political conditions outside the exiled 
Court. Biography, for example, might 
well have expanded into history at the 
point where James loses his best friend 
in Louis XIV., and France, under the 
Orleans regency, advances towards that 
alliance with Great Britain which forms 
so remarkable an interlude in what has 
been called “a second Hundred Years’ 
War.” The author holds that the death 
of Louis XIV. was no great misfortune 
to the Jacobites, since ‘“‘ he was as much 
bound by the Treaty of Utrecht as the 
Regent could be”; but whilst Louis 
had no motive except prudence for not 
violating the treaty, the Duke of Orleans 
and George I. had a common interest in 
upholding it—the one because it excluded 
the Spanish Bourbons from France, and 
thus placed him next in succession to 
the sickly child Louis XV.; the other 
because it excluded the Stewarts from 
England. It was the belief of Boling- 
broke that, if Louis had lived six months 
longer, the preparaticns he was secretly 
making to assist the Chevalier would 
have led to a renewal of the war. The 
Regent, unwilling to desert James before 
he had made sure of King George, did 
not wholly stop these preparations ; but 
he had been in communication with the 
British Ministry even before the King’s 
death, and, within a month after, he was 
discussing proposals for a mutual guaran- 
tee of succession as the basis of an alliance. 
Making use of the facts furnished by Mr. 
Lang in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ Miss 
Shield puts it beyond doubt that James 
had no thought of deceiving either Boling- 
broke or Berwick in the instructions 
which he sent to Mar, without their know- 
ledge, to begin the rising in Scotland ; 
but his action is admitted to have been 
* rash.” 

The crisis of 1715 is not the only one 
in which the dependence of Jacobitism 
on international relations is inadequately 
explained ; but those who are interested 
in “ James III.,” not as a mere pawn on 
the European chessboard, but as a crown- 
less sovereign, the centre of a shadowy 
Court, need ask for nothing better than 
this book. It is manifestly the fruit 
of judicious and exhaustive research ; 
it has the flavour of literature, shows 
insight, and is remarkably free from bias. 
Not the least interesting of the chapters 
are the three which describe the part 
played by James in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, including his gallantry 





amidst the awful carnage of Malplaquet, 
where he headed the French assault 
in no fewer than a dozen charges. Boling- 
broke receives less than justice; but the 
author has no romantic illusions, and 
appraises Jacobitism—at all events, offi- 
cial Jacobitism—at much less than 
its popular value. We have noticed 
very few blunders. The historian of 
George IT. (p. 452) was of course Horace, 
not Edward, Walpole; the Jacobites 
and their Spanish allies in 1719 were far 
from being “annihilated” (p. 320) at 
Glenshiel ; and when one recalls the out- 
burst of popular indignation to which 
Admiral Byng was sacrificed, it is dis- 
concerting to read (p. 460) with regard 
to the loss of Minorca that “the English 
cared no more than if George II. had 
lost his pocket-handkerchief.” Lord Tulli- 
bardine at Malplaquet can hardly be 
said to have fallen “at the head of the 
Atholl Highlanders.” Not a few of these 
had no doubt enlisted under the son of 
their chief ; but the corps he commanded 
was the Scots Brigade in the Dutch 
service, which was recruited mainly from 
the Lowlands. The Preface informs us 
that ‘most of the research and almost 
all the writing are Miss Shield’s”; but 
the reader who takes pleasure in Mr. 
Lang’s sprightly style will find something 
not unlike it in these pages. The youthful 
Chevalier may possibly have been guilty, 
like Sam Weller, of “ one amiable indis- 
cretion’; and on this we have the com- 
ment :— 

«« James was but a man and a prince, and 
the ways of princes in those days—though 
no doubt we have changed all that—were 
often strait and secret, yet leading to 
destruction.” 

In point of industry and research there 
is little scope for choice between Martin 
Haile’s monograph and that of Miss 
Shield, and, happily for the total con- 
tribution to our knowledge made by the 
two books, the subject is viewed rather 
from the political than from the personal 
standpoint. Martin Haile is laudably 
indifferent to the advantages offered by a 
popular theme ; but the work, though it 
quotes largely from documents, cites them 
in the margin, and discusses them in 
foot-notes, is by no means a mere 
compilation, and ought to appeal to a 
wider public than that of professed 
students. It is a painstaking study of 
Jacobitism in relation to wider issues. 
The author is thoroughly alive to the 
significance of the Orleans-Hanover com- 
pact; does justice to the Quadruple 
Alliance in its bearing on the Jacobite 
expedition of 1719; explains the attempt 
of James to mediate between France 
and Austria in 1735, and shows how 
serious a blow to his hopes was the 
renewal of hostilities between those 
Powers in 1740. Martin Haile has bor- 
rowed two facts, new to English history, 
from the researches of a French scholar, 
M. Weisener. It is shown that it was 
George I., and not the Duke of Orleans, 
who took the initiative in proposing 
an alliance; and the arrest at Innsbruck 
of James’s intended bride, Clementina 
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Sobieski, is accounted for by showing 
that the Emperor, in the words of his 
ambassador at Rome, “was not in a 
position to refuse anything to the Elector 
of Hanover,” from whom he had received 
a considerable subsidy in return for a 
promise to close his dominions to the 
Pretender and his adherents. Martin 
Haile is not beyond reproach in style, 
and, though incapable of suppressing or 
distorting facts, sometimes sees them 
with a jaundiced eye. We find nothing 
but evil concerning George I.; and it is 
surely a vapid remark to say concerning 
James II. that his ‘‘ most unconstitutional 
acts pale beside the proceedings of” the 
Convention Parliament. Without a viola- 
tion of the Constitution kings may reign, 
but can hardly be deposed. The author 
imagines that England and France were 
involved in successive wars through the 
deposition of James II., and would have 
become allies if France in 1740 had com- 
bined with Spain and succeeded in restor- 
ing his son. The war which terminated 
at Ryswick in 1697 was no doubt due 
to the Revolution ; but the Anglo-French 
quarrel throughout the eighteenth century 
had its roots in maritime and imperial 
antagonism, and we may be sure that a 
Dupleix in India and a Duquesne in 
America would have arisen to vex the 
subjects even of a Stewart king. The 
statement on p. 63 that the Scottish 
Act of Security was “for the succession 
of Hanover ”’ is rectified on p. 69, where 
we are told that the Act provisionally 
excluded that succession; but so well- 
informed a writer might have been ex- 
pected to express things with more 
accuracy than this :-— 

“‘The young Archduchess Maria Theresa's 

title as Queen of Hungary was uncontested ; 
but her assumption of that of Empress of 
Austria was at once opposed by the Elector 
pect 5 tana who claimed the empire for him- 
self.” 
In those days there was, of course, no 
“Empress of Austria.” Maria Theresa’s 
claim to succeed her father in the duchy 
of Austria was indeed contested by the 
Elector of Bavaria ; but her sex disquali- 
fied her for the dignity of Holy Roman 
Emperor, and it was her husband, Francis 
of Lorraine, whom the Elector defeated 
as candidate for that office. Both works, 
it should be mentioned, are illustrated 
and indexed ; but the entry ‘“‘ James III.,” 
which engrosses 74 columns of Miss 
Shield’s index, is omitted in the other 
volume. 

We shall now, it is to be hoped, see no 
more in history of the tipsy, amorous 
Chevalier whom Thackeray, despite his 
researches at the British Museum, depicted 
in ‘Esmond.’ James was, indeed, a 
sober, upright, and chivalrous prince, 
conscientious in the use of his very 
ordinary gifts; and pathetic are the 
glimpses we get of him in Miss Shield’s 
book, plying the shuttle of an ever-baffled 
diplomacy, writing and dictating in- 
numerable letters, “a man,” as Mr. Lang 
has elsewhere said, “eternally absorbed 
in his sad futile business.” We are told 
that he was “a Quietest or Christian 


Stoic” ; but his professions of tolerance, 
inevitable in one in his position, did 
not, we ithink, deserve so much empha- 
sis. The son of a king who had been 
deposed for attempting to dispense with 
the penal laws against Catholics would 
have been in a hopeless predicament if he 
had refused to tolerate Protestants. 








Virgi’s Messianic LEclogue. By J. B. 
Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. 
Conway. (John Murray.) 


Ir is matter of common knowledge that 
in Germany the poems of Virgil are not a 
popular instrument of education, and that, 
as only the equivalent of an English school 
term is devoted to the ‘Aineid’ and a 
“ Durchblick durch das ganze Werk,” and 
as the ‘Georgics’ and ‘ Eclogues’ are vir- 
tually unknown to the schools, the real 
gospel of Virgil does not reach young 
Germany. Recentwork,suchasMr.Glover’s 
studies, Mr. Warren’s ‘ Death of Virgil,’ 
and the three essays contained in this 
volume, proves conclusively that the 
humane teaching of the Mantuan still has 
a strong hold over thinking men in this 
country. Undoubtedly there are in Ger- 
many keen students of Virgil’s works, but 
it is obvious that his influence cannot be 
so pervasive as it would be if a large 
proportion of the young thought of the 
nation, as in England, were steeped 
in the lofty sentiments and haunting 
rhythms of the poet. With both of these 
merits the fourth Eclogue is specially 
endowed, and, even without a clear under- 
standing of its difficulties, many a young 
student may have carried away from a 
reading of the “Sicelides Muse” the 
edifying thought of the infinite possibilities 
of human amelioration which spring from 
its teaching of lovingkindness and mercy. 
Still, it is a gain if these difficulties can 
be swept away, and a definite meaning 
attached to lines which have hitherto been 
regarded as cruces in the poem. We of 
the present generation have mostly taken 
our guidance from Conington or Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick. The former was content not to 
press the doubtful passages, but to allow 
particular problems to remain  un- 
solved while he expounded the general 
drift of the Eclogue. Mr. Sidgwick, with 
his commendable desire to make things 
clear to young minds, in discussing the 
difficulty, Who was the child ? was led to 
decide for the progeny of Pollio. Thi 
decision, we take it, is overthrown, as far 
as is possible in a case where final certainty 
cannot be reached, by the consensus of the 
three essayists who contribute to this 
volume. We think that what on this 
matter is common ground to Mr. Conway, 
Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. Joseph Mayor, and 
many another scholar might well be 
definitely taught in schools, and that Mr. 
Sidgwick’s conjecture should now be set 
aside. 

Even at the risk of taking up some 
space, it is worth while to state what 
seems to-day the best view of this much- 





debated Eclogue. If more truth has been 
attained, it is by use of the only reason- 


able method of approaching such questions, 
that is, by a close study of Virgil’s works 
as a whole, of his life and the circum- 
stances of his times. Mr. Warde Fowler 
expresses the general position in a few 
words when he writes :— 

“IT look on it as the celebration, in mys- 
tical, and as the writers of these Essays 
believe, Messianic language, of the actual 
birth of a real child, who is destined to 
initiate a new era of happiness for Italy and 
the world.” 

Mr. Conway in his essay makes good 
his point that in the whole work of Virgil 
there is often found a conception which 
in many ways is parallel to the Jewish 
expectation of a Messiah, 

“the conception of a national hero and 
ruler, divinely inspired, and sent to deliver 
not his own nation only, but mankind, rais- 
ing them to a new and ethically higher 
existence.” 

Working this out more in detail, he 
proceeds to prove satisfactorily that 
Virgil consciously entertained the ideas 
that the world was in need of regenera- 
tion; that the establishment of the 
Empire was favourable to such an ethical 
movement; that Rome’s duty was to 
attempt the task; and that one special 
deliverer must begin the work—a work 
which would involve disappointment, and 
the essence of which lay in a more 
humane ideal, an ideal of mercy. “ Italy 
regenerate,” says Mr. Warde Fowler, 
“after a period of darkness and wicked- 
ness—this is the one great idea that 
animates the poet’s mind throughout.” 
He also sees that the question who the 
child was is not a vital matter, so far as 
the poem itself is concerned. Still, there 
seems to have grown up a remarkable 
agreement among eminent scholars as to 
the child. Except in so far as Prof. 
Skutsch gives forcible expression to this 
view, much need not be made of his 
having reached it himself. We believe we 
are right in saying that many English 
scholars previously thought the same as 
the Breslau professor. The ‘“ father” 
who has given the world peace is 
Octavian; the child is the heir to the 
Empire whose birth was expected in 
40 B.c., but who in fact was never born. 
The child Scribonia bore early in 39 was 
a girl, the unhappy Julia. Scribonia was 
divorced on the same day.  Virgil’s 
Eclogue, already published, was “allowed 
to stand, enigma though it had become,”* 
because “its real object was to hail the 
coming Better Age rather than to salute 
the expected infant.” 

In considering the sources of the fourth 
Eclogue Mr. Mayor sets himself tu answer 
a question asked by Conington: Are not 
the images used by Virgil sufficiently 
paralleled in pagan literature? His 
answer is that such parallels are not to 
be found, except in the Jewish Scriptures, 
to which he traces them back. The 
““Cumzum carmen” he traces to the 
Sibylline books doctored by Jews for 
Jewish purposes. A consideration of the 
fact that the Jewish Scriptures lend 
themselves with extraordinary readiness 





to parallel quotation in many branches 
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of poetry, history, and philosophy puts 
us on our guard against a too easy 
acceptance of such parallels as those 
made out between this LEclogue and 
passages of Isaiah; yet in spite of this 
we think Mr. Mayor’s conclusions are too 
strong to resist. The “‘Cumzum carmen” 
“was either one of the many oracles 
which. ...were apparently still in circula- 
tion in Rome”; or it may have been 
imported to Rome between 76 and 40 B.c. 
“In either case it is probable that this 
carmen was of Jewish origin.” There are 
two features of Virgil’s vision which, 
though alien to Greco-Roman thought, 
pervade and dominate Hebrew literature : 
the ideas that man’s true perfection lies 
in the future,not the past ; and that the 
perfect state is to be brought about by 
the birth of a child. Mr. Mayor accepts 
Munro’s rendering of ‘‘Jovis incre- 
mentum,”’ “‘ promise of a Jove to be,” a 
phrase which, though unexampled in 
classical literature, is amply paralleled in 
the Hebrew prophets. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that the thoughts and 
expressions of Isaiah somehow filtered 
through to Virgil, and that the Sibyl was 
the medium of communication reaching 
through 500 years. 

Such being the main drift of the 
poem, there are one or two points of 
interpretation which we may accept or 
reject without prejudicing the position 
held by the three essayists. Mr. Fowler 
cleverly, though not quite convincingly, 
suggests that the “ bulk of the poem is a 
prophetic Carmen conceived as sung by a 
vates fatidica, with whom Virgil half 
identifies himself, during the actual birth of 
achild.” He also adopts the reading 
(1. 62) ‘‘ qui non risere parentes” ; but we 
feel with Mr. Conway that this Latin, in 
such a place, is virtually impossible, and 
are prepared to stand by “ cui non risere 
parentes.” Again, a highly probable sug- 
gestion is made by Mr. Fowler, who aptly 
applies to the present passage a quotation 
from the additions to Servius: ‘‘ Proinde 
nobilibus pueris editis in atrio domus 
Tunoni lectus, Herculi mensa ponebatur.” 
The deus is Hercules, the dea is Juno, and 
the two together were regarded as the di 
coniugales. Anyway, the general sense of 
these lines seems to us to be: ‘‘ The child 
whom its parents do not joyfully acknow- 
ledge cannot be expected to find favour in 
the sight of the gods who joined those 
parents in wedlock.” 

We find ourselves at one with Mr. 
Fowler in our inability to accept certain 
views of Sir W. M. Ramsay and Prof. 
Reinach. The former holds that Virgil did 
not refer to an actual human child: the 
child was an abstraction, an idealized 
generation then beginning. The answer 
to this view is the concrete character of 
the last four lines. The latter tries to 
establish that there are no historical or 
political allusions in the poem, but that 
the character of the whole is exclusively 
religious or mystic. To him the child is 
Dionysus, the son of Jupiter. 

We lay down this little book, with its 
scholarly and feeling attempt at poetical 
jnterpretation, with a sense that its 





perusal will, in the best and broadest way, 
stimulate the imagination. 








The Writing of English. By P. J. Hartog, 
assisted by Mrs. A. H. Langdon. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


THE first sentence in Mr. Hartog’s Pre- 
face is “The English boy cannot write 
English,” and a fairly extensive experi- 
ence of boys’ attempts to do so compels 
us to admit — and deplore—the general 
truth of the statement. Further on in 
the {book we are told 

‘that though he may be totally ignorant of 
the rules of grammar, he has the power of 
saying accurately what he needs and wants to 
say in the language in which he thinks.” 

We hardly think so highly of the boy’s 
power of oral composition; he will, we 
admit, make his wants known, but in 
doing so will often depend as much on 
facial expression, voice, intonation, and 
signs as on the correct construction of 
his sentences. In writing, he has all 
to learn; in speaking, much; it is, 
however, difficult to keep the training 
of the one faculty separate from that 
of the other. 

Mr. Hartog concentrates his attention 
on the writing of English, and first points 
out the almost total absence of effective 
rational teaching of the language in our 
schools, and then shows, by careful in- 
vestigation of school methods in France, 
how the mother-tongue is successfully 
taught there, and how, mutatis mutandis, 
similar efficient instruction in English 
might be given in this country. In a 
useful appendix he supplies, with Mrs. Amy 
H. Langdon’s assistance, practical details 
of the literary training which he desires 
to see introduced into English schools. 
The arguments in favour of comprehensive 
judicious training in modern English, 
both in our primary and_ secondary 
schools, are unanswerable, and the sug- 
gestions for the carrying out of such a 
course of instruction are of practical 
value. 

It can hardly be denied that English, 
both written and spoken, is deteriorating. 
Those who can recall the not very high 
literary standard attained in English 
by boys and girls leaving school thirty 
or forty years ago, will probably agree 
that it was higher than that attained 
by young people of like standing now. 
It is not easy to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the change for the worse ; 
and it would be interesting to know how 
an expert like Mr. Hartog accounts for 
it. It is a curious experience nowadays, 
when we hear young people describe a 
long day on the links, a successful dance, 
or any other topic in which they feel 
real personal interest, to note the meagre 
vocabulary at the speakers’ disposal, 
and the grotesquely inaccurate use of 
the few words left to them. Their 
descriptions in the form of written narra- 
tive would be still balder. Correspond- 
ingly unfavourable criticism of a French 
boy’s composition would not be justifiable, 
for he writes his own language clearly 





and correctly; and his literary skill 
cannot be attributed to national aptitude 
rather than school training, for, as Mr. 
Hartog tells us, “national aptitudes, 
in this as in other things, are singularly 
difficult to dissociate from training and 
tradition. In France “training and 
tradition”? have long obtained in the 
mother-tongue; but in this country 
they existed only, and still exist mainly, 
in classical studies, and men who passed 
through the old-fashioned course acquired 
directly but a scanty knowledge of their 
own language, although they acquired 
such a literary training, and such a know- 
ledge of language itself, that they could, 
if it became expedient, gain efficient 
mastery of English readily and easily. 
‘* On the other hand ”—we quote F.R.C.S. 
from the recent correspondence in The 
Times on ‘ Science and the Public ’ :— 
‘*men whose education has been conducted 
on the ‘ modern’ side of a school, and sub- 
sequently in ‘science’ classes, have seldom 
learnt any language at all, and are often 
incapable of expressing themselves with 
clearness or accuracy. They often possess 
only a very limited vocabulary; the con- 
struction of their sentences is often extremely 
faulty ; and they frequently misapply even 
quite common words, because they have 
never been taught to understand and con- 
sider meaning.” 

There must be something seriously wrong 
in our national system of education if 
a youth who has been through the modern 
side of a school, and has subsequently 
attended science classes, is virtually 
ignorant of his own language. 

By the end of the seventeenth century 
the French had elaborated a rational 
system of literary instruction in their 
native tongue; but in this country at 
the same date Locke, in his ‘ Essay’ 
and ‘Thoughts concerning Education,’ 
was writing with utter scorn of our 
teaching of rhetoric. Little was effected 
in this country at that time ; but in France, 
in spite of the struggles of the Jesuits 
(who looked askance at the cultivation 
of the mother-tongue), first with Port 
Royal, and later with the universities, 
a course of literary training in the national 
language became, and has since remained, 
an important part of the curriculum in 
primary and secondary schools. Many 
Frenchmen consider the teaching to be 
“too literary, too remote from life, too 
declamatory ” ; but the fact remains that 
French boys on leaving school can write 
an intelligible, well-ordered, grammatically 
correct essay, narrative, or letter. Mr. 
Hartog explains the methods of teaching 
composition and literature adopted in 
primary and secondary schools in France, 
and describes the various lessons at which 
he was present in a considerable number 
of elementary schools and Lycées in Paris. 
The methods are so judicious, and so 
carefully arranged and followed, that 
none but a boy far below the average 
of intelligence can fail to acquire the art 
of expressing his ideas, and the informa- 
tion he possesses, with reasonable gram- 
matical accuracy and a certain amount 
of literary skill. Mr. Hartog makes a 
strong appeal—not only to the school- 
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master, but also to the parent, ‘‘ whose 
control over secondary education is greater 
than he thinks,” and to the community 
—that they should require equiva- 
lent teaching in English composition 
and literature to be given to all Eng- 
lish boys; and he points out that the 
pupils’ attention in the study not only 
of the poets, but also of the great prose- 
writers of modern times, should be directed 


“to general sense and content rather than 
to exceptional linguistic detail or to inci- 
dental allusions, other than those essential 
for the comprehension of the author.” 


Teachers are not left indoubt as to how Mr. 
Hartog’s suggestions are to be carried 
out in schools, or his requirements satis- 
fied ; for he provides numerous carefully 
chosen exercises in composition, accom- 
panied with hints on the general method 
of using them in class. The last few 
pages are devoted to criticism of a school 
essay written at Haileybury, and to the 
critical analysis of a passage from King- 
lake’s ‘History of the Crimean War.’ 
Both criticism and analysis are excellent. 

If parents and schoolmasters will pay 
heed to the good counsel and practical 
suggestions in this handy and valuable 
little work, no future writer on literary 
studies in our schools will, we think, be 
able to begin his first chapter—as Mr. 
Hartog begins his—with the discouraging 
statement, “‘The average English boy 
cannot write English.” 








The History of Freedom, and other Essays. 
By John Emerich Edward Dalberg- 
Acton, First Baron Acton. Edited by 
the Rev. J. N. Figgis and Reginald V. 
Laurence. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE is a pathetic interest in this 
volume, which is suggested in its title. 
Here, so far as we are told, is all that was 
ever achieved of the great history of 
liberty, which was to have been the work 
of Acton’s life. It consists of an 
address delivered to the members of the 
Bridgnorth Institution in 1877 on ‘The 
History of Freedom in Antiquity,’ and 
another address, delivered to the same 
body three months later, on ‘The History 
of om in Christianity.’ Perhaps we 
may add to these an article printed in 
The Quarterly in 1878 on Erskine May’s 
‘Democracy in Europe.’ The three take 
up exactly one hundred pages out of a 
volume of six hundred. That is all 
that Acton ever accomplished of his great 
design. 

Of course it was impossible. No man 
who knew enough to write on such a sub- 
ject could ever have written the book. 
One wonders if such a volume, on the 
only scale which would have been of value 
to a student, would ever have been read. 
Indeed, we may be content with the 
brilliant yet solid essays in which the prin- 
ciples of the whole history laid down are:— 

“We imust be at war with evil, but at 
peace with men, and it is better to suffer 
than to commit injustice. True freedom, 
says the most eloquent of the Stoics, 
consists in obeying God.” 





There were the fundamental ideas of 
Acton summed up. He looked at all life 
pre-eminently and persistently from the 
moral point of view. He had no belief 
in the modern theory of the State—that 
it is omnipotent, and may recognize no 
limits but its own will. The tyranny of 
the majority seemed to him a hideous 
thing. The editors tell us that he was 
the incarnation of the “ spirit of Whig- 
gism”’; but this was not at all in a 
democratic sense, and perhaps he was 
nearer to the Whiggism that Disraeli 
derided than they admit. Constitutional 
government was his ideal, but he was not 
able, it would seem, to reconcile it very 
closely with pure democracy. Democracy 
and absolutism were too near akin. 


* Provided that freedom was left to men 
to do their duty, Acton was not greatly 
careful of mere rights. He had no belief in 
the natural equality of men, and no dislike 
of the subordination of classes on the score 
of birth.” 


He was in truth an aristocrat through 
and through, by birth and training, by 
association with the nobility of Germany 
and England, by a certain want of sym- 
pathy with imperfection in others, and a 
very decided contempt for ignorance. 
Deep-rooted though his desire was to 
secure to every man his rights, and to every 
institution no more than its rights, yet it 
cannot be denied that there was always 
in him a strain of that intolerance and 
“ superiority ’’ which belongs to the pure 
Whig, which came out in such curious 
ways in his letters to Mrs. Drew, and 
which is evident in the description of 
Lord Liverpool quoted in the Introduction 
to this book. 

Something of this Acton saw himself. 
His 


“* desire to maintain the view that ‘ morality 
is not ambulatory ’ led him at times to ignore 
the complementary doctrine that it certainly 
developes, and that the difficulties of states- 
men or ecclesiastics, if they do not excuse, 
at least explain their less admirable courses. 
duiuan In a pathetic conversation with his son, 
he lamented the harshness of some of his 
judgments, and hoped the example would 
not be followed.” 


Still, the example was noble, because the 
judgment was so entirely honest, the 
standard so undeviatingly high. 

‘*To all those who reflect on history or 
politics, it was a gain of the highest order 
that at the very summit of historical scholar- 
ship and profound political knowledge there 
should be placed a leader who erred on the 
unfashionable side, who denied the states- 
man’s claim to subject justice to expediency, 
and opposed the partisan’s attempt to palter 
with facts in the interest of his creed.” 


All this, and much more, is most 
admirably said in the excellent Introduc- 
tion of Mr. Figgis and Mr. Laurence. We 
do not know that Acton can quite 
fairly be described as a leader, at least 
during the greater part of his life, whether 
in historical scholarship or in political 
knowledge ; but we have no doubt that 
the indirect influence of his intellect and 
his knowledge was greater than was gener- 





ally known when he was alive. It may 


even have been greater, as the editors 
suggest, at the time of the Vatican 
Council, than was supposed: at least 
neither the terms of the dogma of Infal- 
libility nor its effects were what he feared. 

But it is not only as a politician or a 
moralist that Acton is shown in the 
present collection of his work. He appears 
almost as conspicuously as a pure his- 
torian. His essays on the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and on the Protestant 
theory of persecution are examples of 
this. They are minute and careful work, 
full of knowledge, research, critical appre- 
ciation. They distribute even-handed 
justice with an unsparing severity. If 
the Protestant action is regarded as the 
less defensible, because it depends on 
a crude and immoral theory, yet the 
defence of the massacre of the Huguenots 
is condemned in uncompromising style :— 


“The same motive which had prompted 
the murder now prompted the lie. Men shrank 
from the conviction that the rulers and 
restorers of their Church had been murderers 
and abettors of murder, and that so much 
infamy had been coupled with so much zeal. 
They feared to say that the most monstrous 
of crimes had been solemnly approved at 
Rome, lest they should devote the Papacy to 
the execration of mankind.” 


The interest of the historical essays in 
this volume is not, however, purely con- 
structive. It is critical too, and per- 
sonal. As examples of the critical method 
of the author we may note the reviews of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘ History of Ireland’ 
and Dr. Henry Lea’s ‘History of the 
Inquisition.’ Here we find both wit and 
detailed knowledge, as well as a fine 
critical sense under the control of a 
determined and consistent fairness. 

The personal side of Acton’s energies 
comes out in the extremely interesting 
papers on ‘ Déllinger’s Historical Work ’ 
and on the Vatican Council. In the latter 
there is a marked and impressive restraint 
which makes the record of the facts the 
more significant, and the omission of any 
concluding judgment also tells its own 
tale. What it all meant in Acton’s eyes 
is partially—but only very partially—told 
in the letters which have recently been 
edited with such evident skill by Abbot 
Gasquet : there is more to come, we are 
told by Mr. Figgis and Mr. Laurence, 
when the letters to Déllinger are given tc 
the world. Déllinger was Acton’s chief 
teacher from the time he was seventeen ; 
and special interest attaches to a long 
paper on the great Bonn scholar’s book 
on the Temporal Power, and to the 
shorter summary of his historical work 
published in The English Historical Review 
seventeen years ago. 

We have said enough to indicate the 
varied attractions of this volume. It shows 
us, indeed, the great scholar at his best, in 
his wide knowledge, sound judgment, and 
intense but restrained moral fervour. It 
is a book which does more than add to our 
information : it strengthens and inspires. 
It makes us desire more than ever these 
Lectures on the French Revolution which 
were promised us a long while since, but 
are still. with no explanation, delayed. _ 
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Sadler. 


Continuation Schools 
Elsewhere. Edited by M. E. 
(Manchester, University Press.) 


Pror. SADLER edits this volume of 
publications of the University of Man- 
chester, and also contributes to it the 
Introduction and several chapters; the 
remaining chapters are written by per- 
sons who speak with the authority of 
knowledge. A work of this kind on 
Continuation Schools and kindred topics, 
containing much tabulated information, 
and in many places bristling with statistics, 
will hardly exert great initial attraction 
on the general reader; but Prof. Sadler 
and his collaborators exhibit so much 
literary skill, and have so cleverly mar- 
shalled their facts and figures, that 
thoughtful men and women will read 
the volume with interest and advan- 
tage. It is a treasure of facts 
and judicious opinions in the domain 
of the history and administration of 
education; and although the editor’s 
views and desires—he being a progressive 
and enthusiastic advocate of education— 
may be in advance of those of his readers, 
yet the consideration for others as well 
as moderation with which they are set 
forth will go far to make converts. 

The introductory historical account of 
what has been done in this island for the 
promotion of Continuation Schools, and 
the furthering, during the period of 
adolescence, of education and instruction 
consequent on primary teaching, and 
more advanced than it, takes into con- 
sideration the interval between 1780 and 
to-day. This interval, beginning with 
the rise of the modern Sunday-school 
movement, is divided into four great 
periods: (I.) from 1780 to 1833, when 
the first Parliamentary grant was given 
“for the purpose of education ”’; (II.) from 
1833 to the French Revolution in 1848; 
(Ili.) from 1848 to the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act in 1870; 
and (IV.) from that date to the present 
day. We read with satisfaction that, 
during the last hundred years, evening 
schools and classes, and other means 
(the majority of them due to voluntary 
agency) for the further education of the 
people, have taken no unimportant part 
in our social history; and that “in no 
other country have they been more 
numerous or more varied in form and 
purpose.” The work of the chief educa- 
tional agencies (ranging from the Sunday 
school to the University Extension Lecture 
and the National Home Reading Union) 
that have placed the advantages of in- 
struction within reach of the young 
(of both sexes), is sympathetically re- 
viewed, and described in considerable 
detail; and we are glad to find that 
agencies in which recreation and physical 
training are important, if not predominant 
factors, are included. These agencies 
have been worked with greater or less 
efficiency, and for varying lengths 
of time, and all seem to have 
been really successful at some point in 
their history, if not during the whole of it. 
After these voluntary agencies follow our 





State-aided evening schools; and Mr. 
Sadler places before us an account of the 
work they are doing in certain Northern 
manufacturing towns as well as in rural 
districts. The history of the voluntary 
institutions for giving “‘ further education”’ 
shows clearly how great is the debt owed 
by the nation to enthusiastic religious 
belief in all classes of the popula- 
tion. Night schools for adults were 
recommended so early as 1711 by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and the work done by the 
Established Church is highly appreciated 
in this historical review; at the same 
time the efficient and successful agencies 
established by Roman Catholics and 
Protestant bodies receive unstinted praise. 

Prof. Sadler finds, in the answers to 
inquiries addressed to 17 railway com- 
panies and 195 large trade and industrial 
firms, concerning facilities granted to 
their employees for attending continua- 
tion and technical classes, that a large 
number of those who replied to his ques- 
tions make attendance at these classes 
easy, and encourage their workpeople 
to attend them, and no doubt this number 
will increase; but the half-time system 
forms at the present day a serious obstacle 
to the efficiency and spread of the classes. 
The half-timer learns very little in the 
primary school, and more often than not 
leaves it with a decided distaste for 
mental effort ; nor is this surprising. The 
half-timer, a child under fourteen, is 
called before 5.30 a.M., has just time to 
swallow some bread-and-butter and tea 
that “has often been left to stew over- 
night in the oven,” and must be at the 
factory at 6. He works there till 8, and 
then has half an hour for breakfast, which 
is generally eaten in the “ stuffy room” 
where he has been working. The next 
four hours, till 12.30, are spent in work, 
and about 2 p.m. the child goes to school 
for 24 hours. The evenings are spent 
generally in some form of recreation, “ or 
wandering aimlessly about the streets ” ; 
in only a small percentage of cases “in 
domestic work, at the evening Continua- 
tion School, or in reading at home.” 
The lives of these half-timers are pathetic- 
ally unchildlike, and their lessons must 
fall on drowsy eyes and tired ears. It does 
not surprise us to read that “‘a distinct 
physical deterioration sets in immediately 
a child goes to work half-time.” These 
children have also lost interest in school 
work, and seldom regain it during adoles- 
cence ; and it has been found in Burnley 
that the number of half-timers who begin 
attendance at evening schools is con- 
siderably less than half that of day scholars 
who continue their education in this way. 
Many successful mills, however, employ 
no half-timers at all, and a few run at 
night, when the employment of “ half- 
timers ” is illegal, and there is reasonable 
hope of a gradual change of public opinion 
in factory districts in respect oi half-time ; 
so that when the State insists—as it will 
soon be its duty to do—on the compulsory 
continuation of education during adoles- 
cence, the change will be accepted, if not 
welcomed. 





The descriptions of Continuation Schools 
in Germany, Switzerland, France, Den- 
mark, and the United States—their 
beginnings, scope, maintenance, and the 
attendance at them—are most suggestive. 
We in England have much to learn from 
these foreign schools, and in some respects 
may take them as examples ; but in many 
ways they differ one from another, and 
every country seems to establish and 
keep in working order the school system 
best adapted to its needs. The com- 
parison made between the German and 
English systems—the one authoritative 
and compulsory, the other simply volun- 
tary—is interesting. Prof. Sadler appears 
to approve the former, but he recognizes 
the good points of both. The German 
plan makes the most of the average 
adolescent, and even of the dullard, not 
perhaps giving the best chance to the 
brilliant, strenuous scholar; ours, 
on the other hand, makes the most of 
the really clever youth, but is likely to 
do less for his weaker competitors than 
they deserve; ours, therefore, is the less 
economical of the nation’s brain-power. 

France has attacked the problem of 
“ further education” with great enthusi- 
asm, and with the logical vigour character- 
istic of the Latin mind. Continuation 
classes and other means of acquiring 
“further education” are distributed 
throughout the country; they work 
efficiently, and are producing good results 
both in town and country. It will surprise 
some readers to learn to howgreatan extent 
the initiation and maintenance of these 
institutions are due to the ardour, liberality 
of mind, and generosity of various religious 
bodies, the Catholic Church and the 
Protestant and Jewish organizations. 

The People’s High Schools (“ Folke- 
héjskoler”’) in Denmark areamongthemost 
interesting and most successful experi- 
ments in “further education,” and have 
to a large extent solved the social problem 
that oppresses our own country—how to 
keep the people on the land. These 
Folkehdjskoler are private, State - aided 
institutions, and their methods of educa- 
tion and discipline have great elasticity ; 
but the basis of all their curricula is 
humanistic ; and owing to their influence 
and ‘“‘ a state of the land laws producing 
peasant proprietorship, the rural exodus 
in Denmark has been much less serious 
than in other countries.” They also 
furnish a striking instance of “ education 
spelling prosperity”: the value of Danish 
exports of bacon and dairy produce 
rose from 2,402,0001.in 1881 to 13,614,000/. 
in 1904. These High Schools all exhibit 
a common feature—they have a decidedly 
educational aim as well as a distinctly 
technological object; and this differen- 
tiates them from the majority of Con- 
tinuation Schools described in Prof. 
Sadler’s volume. 

Education has two sides, the material 
and the immaterial, and of these the 
immaterial is the nobler; but so severe, 
apparently, is the contest among indi- 
viduals for wages, and so keen among 
nations the struggle for supremacy in 
commercial and industrial pursuits and 
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operations, that the advantages of educa- 
tion in the intellectual and_ spiritual 
development of mankind are often kept 
out of sight. The Danes in their People’s 
High Schools have, better than other 
nations, succeeded in combining the two 
sides of Continuation School work. 
Against the danger involved in excessive 
utilitarianism Prof. Sadler utters a timely 
warning :— 

**Let us not identify the world for which 
we seek to train every child solely with the 
world of material interests and of visible 
things. Let us not forget, in our educa- 
tional plans, the weight that should be 
attached to the claims of the spiritual realm, 
whose frontiers transcend political frontiers, 
and whose commonwealth is in heaven.” 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

John Bull and his Schools. By W. R. 
Lawson. (Blackwood & Sons.)—John Bull 
has often been seriously blamed for his sins 
of omission and commission in the island 
that belongs to him; but his doings have 
seldom been more severely criticized than 
they are in the volume before us by Mr. 
Lawson, who, with rather grim humour, 
has set himself to balance the advantages 
and disadvantages of the education provided 
for boys and young men of all classes in 
John Bull’s country; and although the 
strictures are not free from exaggeration, 
and in some cases have an air of caricature, 
we must admit that they place in strong 
relief many startling imperfections in our 
schools and colleges. The two main charges 
that he brings with considerable effect 
against our educational system are excess 
of cost and defect of efficiency; and 
** parents, ratepayers, and men of business,” 
for whose enlightenment the book is written, 
will read the facts, statistics, and opinions 
it contains with some little surprise, not 
altogether of a pleasurable kind. Infor- 
mation concerning the annual cost is 
summarized in a table showing “‘ the public 
and private expenditure on education (all 
grades),”” including interest on the capital 
value of non-provided premises, and the 
cost amounted in 1906-7 to fifty-six millions 
sterling, that is, it was only about three 
millions short of the entire sum spent on 
the army and the navy; and if the whole 
cost of education were registered and known, 
“it might raise the national school bill 
considerably above the combined army 
and navy budgets.’’ Some of Mr. Lawson’s 
figures appear to be conjectural, but those 
which are certainly known are large enough 
to be matter of serious concern to the patient, 
tax-paying middle class of the population. 
The greater part of this enormous expenditure 
is seemingly absorbed by elementary educa- 
tion, and a large share of it is borne by the 
middle-class taxpayer, who gains therefrom 
no benefit—or an infinitesimal one—for 
his own sons and daughters. He requires 
for them higher (secondary and _ techno- 
logical) and University training; but with 
a budget for elementary schools which is 
steadily increasing (the cost of an elementary- 
school boy in London is about three times 
as great as that of his brother in Paris), 
there seems small chance that, if the ex- 
penditure on higher education be on a 
similarly lavish scale, the State will do much 
for him: there is on the other hand a fear 
that a reaction of niggardliness will set in, 
or, to quote Matthew Arnold in 1878, “TI 
am afraid of the cold fit following the hot 
one In a season of less prosperity.” 

Mr. Lawson, having shown the magnitude 
of John Bull’s school bill, pertinently asks 





‘what he gets for it’: the answer given to 
this question is discouraging in the extreme. 
Mr. Lawson is thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the results of our educational institutions, 
and he is clearly most dissatisfied with the 
products turned out at the top and bottom 
of the system—that is, the elementary 
schools and the Universities, especially 
Oxford and Cambridge. The account of 
the older Universities is an amusing carica- 
ture rather than an accurate presentment : 
the author writes at second hand only, and 
a good deal of the description might well 
have been the work of Alton Locke after 
preliminary study of the adventures of 
Verdant Green. The author speaks, however, 
of the life and studies in the newer Univer- 
sities from more intimate acquaintance with 
them, and certainly with greater sympathy. 
He appreciates highly oa we think, justly) 
the University of Science slowly and judi- 
ciously evolved at South Kensington, as well 
as the newer Universities, with their splendid 
technological equipment, that have risen 
in the Midlands, the Northern counties, and 
in Scotland: their efficiency is largely 
attributed to the co-operation, in their 
initiation and government, of men of 
business who knew exactly the requirements 
of commerce and industry. Men of this 
kind should undoubtedly have a much more 
powerful influence in the governing bodies 
of elementary schools (which Matthew 
Arnold insisted should be a municipal, not a 
State, service) and also of higher secondary 
and technical institutions. 

Mr. Lawson hardly knows “‘ whether John 
Bull is at the present moment more worried 
about his army or his schools,” 7.e., his 
free elementary schools. The imperfections 
of these schools are sufficiently obvious, and 
the results attained in them sadly disappoint- 
ing, so that no exaggeration was necessary 
in the scoring of points against them. In 
some instances Mr. Lawson has overlooked 
this, as, for instance, when he blames 
certificated teachers for teaching the weights 
and measures legally used in the country, 
and he should have known—and in fairness 
have shown the knowledge—that for years 
Whitehall has insisted on the teaching of 
the metric system; and we can safely 
assert that there are, upanddownthecountry, 
far more rational teaching and judicious 
training of faculties and powers of observa- 
tion than he admits. Still, the appalling 
fact remains that a large proportion of the 
scholars who pass through all the classes 
in our elementary schools sink into casual 
unskilled work. ‘‘ Evidently,’ we read, 
““a very small percentage of the three- 
quarters of a million children who leave 
school every year find themselves well 
prepared’ for skilled occupations. This 
disappointing condition of things is not so 
much the direct outcome of our public 
elementary instruction as of a system of 
Government organization which leaves 
scholars, at about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, under no disciplinary control, and 
with no compulsion, or even strong incentive, 
to attend any course of further education. 
No general inquiry has yet been made about 
the career of scholars after leaving primary 
schools: this is equally true in the case of 
higher secondary schools and Universities. 
Isolated inquiries of the kind have been 
made, as in Finchley; and it was there 
found that of the children leaving the six 
schools of the district, 34 per cent. went 
into skilled trades, 15 per cent. became 
clerks, and 51 per cent. entered unskilled 
trades. If these percentages be even 
approximately true for the whole country, 
Mr. Lawson’s sweeping condemnation of our 
primary-school system is to a large extent 
justified. 





Suggestion in Education. By M. W. 
Keatinge. (A. & C. Black.)—Mr. Keatinge 
deals interestingly and simply with the psy- 
chology of suggestion ; he adds nothing new 
to educational theory, but, by making gene- 
rous use of the literature of hypnosis and 
psychometry, he shows by implication how 
dull and blundering were the textbooks on 
“‘method”’ and ‘“‘school management” 
familiar in training colleges two decades ago, 
and also how defective is a teacher’s training 
without some study of psychology. If it is 
said that teaching is a question of personality, 
and that the born teacher has always known 
by intuition what is here laboriously gleaned 
from innumerable psychical experiments, we 
reply that such a teacher will be glad to have 
his practice justified or criticized ; and that 
those teachers—the great majority — who 
have not chosen their profession by predilec- 
tion, will find this book sufficient alone to 
suggest the kind of material they must 
always be searching for in order to fortify 
and improve their principles. 

All educated people know that they were 
influenced by much in their environment, of 
which at the time they were not fully aware. 
In other words, we live a subconscious as well 
as a conscious life. Whilst admitting that 
it is impossible to increase faculty, we recog- 
nize that the subconscious contributes both 
colour and atmosphere to its manifestations. 
It follows, therefore, that the teacher should, 
as Mr. Keatinge says, make “it his first aim 
to see that the subconsciousness of his pupils 
is a mind of meanings not always fully 
realized, but felt as desirable and ready 
at any moment to develope into auto- 
suggestion.”” This giving of meanings that 
later may determine and direct a child’s 
activities is, if not the whole function of 
schools, an essential part of it. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Some Practical 
Applications’ the author crosses swords with 
the Herbartians on the question of moral 
instruction :— 

“The too constant pressing upon a boy of 
examples of conduct, or the sententious handling 
of episodes, is certain to arouse suspicion in his 
mind. In fact, the whole doctrine of influence by 
suggestion is wholly at variance with the principles 
that underlie what the school of Herbart calls 
character-forming instruction.” 

We must express our disagreement with 
the author on one point. On p. 158 he 
writes ironically, in reference to a sound bit 
of teaching enunciated in Prof. Armstrong’s 
‘The Teaching of Scientific Method,’ as 
follows :— 

‘From the newer subjects, apparently the salt 

of drudgery which would season the boy for the 
drearier situations that life presents may be 
altogether omitted.” 
Does Mr. Keatinge suggest, in view of the 
fact that we shall all be bereaved of some 
dear friend some day or other, that the best 
possible preparation for this dreary event 
would be a weekly or monthly attendance at 
funerals ? The author has yet to profit by 
his own teaching. 

The Education of To-morrow. By John 
Stewart Remington. (Guilbert Pitman.)— 
It is argued in this book that the Public 
Schools and the older Universities do not 
turn out efficient business men and men of 
science, and that consequently we are not 
keeping pace industrially with America and 
Germany. As the Universities of London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds are well equipped on their commercial 
and technical sides, it is regrettable, the 
author thinks, that*the stream of youth is 
not diverted from the Public Schools to these 
institutions. Mr. Remington winds up his 


criticism as follows :— 


“‘The Education of To-morrow must be the 
education of practical men, by practical men, for 
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practical men. It must be hidden behind no bars 
of dead languages, and veiled by no fogs of dead 
social distinctions. It must realize that the present 
and the future are more important than the past. 
It must understand that it is to be the weapon of 
our sons, as the sword was the weapon of our 
fathers, and that its battles are the battles of 
reality, battles not of muscle, but of knowledge.” 


Selected Writings of Thomas Godolphin 
Rooper. Edited by R. G. Tatton. (Blackie 
& Son.)—Thomas Godolphin Rooper was 
always greatly interested in popular 
education; and when he was apvointed 
H.M. Inspector of Schools under Sir Francis 
Sandford, his office supplied him with 
occupation in most respects congenial, and 
gave him a career in which his wide learning, 
deep sympathy with children, and remark- 
able insight into educational methods, as 
well as mastery of the principles underlying 
them, were made available for the national 
advantage. Rooper was appointed in 1877 
second inspector in Northumberland under 
Mr. Pennethorne ; he assumed sole charge 
of the Bradford district in 1882, and was 
transferred in 1897 to Southampton. He 
died in 1903, in his fifty-sixth year. 

Rooper’s marked charm of manner did 
much in gaining for him a great and, we 
trust, enduring influence in’ education, 
although, as Mr. Tatton says in speaking 
of Civil Servants generally, ‘‘ it is not easy 
to explain the exact nature of their services 
or influence.”’ The influence, however ac- 
quired, was recognized and felt most widely, 
and it was invariably beneficial. Rooper, 
although ready to welcome every improve- 
ment, and to receive in a friendly spirit 
all suggestions, was no faddist in education ; 
hence he was trusted by teachers and 
managers of schools, and was heard with 
attention and consideration by the larger 
public whose first desire is that the ele- 
mentary schools of the country shall supply 
the State with young men and young women 
healthy and sound in body, mind, and 
morals. There are few problems connected 
with elementary education that Rooper 
did not discuss and elucidate in his speeches 
and writings; but the subjects in which 
perhaps he took the deepest interest were 
rural schools, and manual training, both in 
towns and villages. He considered sloid 
to be the system of manual training best 
adapted for school purposes, and insisted 
on the value of manual training—as indeed 
of all training of the senses and muscles— 
“not as a part of technical, but of general 
education.’’ The changes that he wished to 
make in the routine of rural schools would 
involve not so much the elimination of 
existing studies from the time-table and 
the substitution of others, as an alteration 
of the way in which the teachers regard the 
existing studies. 

Mr. Tatton includes in the volume before 
us the most important of Rooper’s con- 
tributions to the literature of educational 
theory and method. They have _ been 
collected from articles in magazines and 
reviews, and from lectures and addresses, 
for Rooper, so far as we know, published 
no comprehensive important volume on 
school work. He was a thoughtful student 
and an eager and skilled observer of educa- 
tional practice and theory, both in this 
country and abroad; and Mr. Tatton’s 
readers will owe to him a debt of gratitude 
for giving them an opportunity of studying 
the results of extended experience and much 
accurate thought. In the essays and ad- 
dresses that form the larger part of the work, 
their author enforces the doctrine of apper- 
ception, and insists on the application, in 
everyday schoolwork, of the principle of 
the correlation of studies ; but education is 
investigated in all its phases and from 








different points of view, and much illumina- 
tion is thrown on most of the difficulties 
that present themselves in practical instruc- 
tion. Nor is there any shirking of the deeper, 
more spiritual problems that beset the 
thorny questions of religious education. 
The essays entitled ‘Mothers and Sons’ 
and ‘ Reverence’ suggest possibilities of 
solution by sane persons of goodwill and 
“‘de bonne foy,’” and at the same time 
convince us that such possibilities tend to 
vanish amid the tumult of discordant 
parties and the din of political strife. 

Germane to the moral rather than the 
material side of the teaching and training of 
children is ‘Gaiety in Education,’ the 
subject of a charming essay—a “study in 
Augustine and Calvin.” It would be well 
for pupils and teachers alike if the spirit of 
this essay pervaded our educational systems. 
Rooper possessed in no small measure two 
of a teacher’s most valuable gifts—wide 
human sympathy and a keen sense of 
humour; so that from his writings Mr. 
Tatton has been able to compile a volume 
which should be carefully read by candidates 
for a teacher’s diploma, and copies of which 
should occupy prominent positions on the 
bookshelves in training colleges. 


The Journal of Education (Rice) is now 
a well-established institution. The 800 odd 
pages of Vol. XXIX. (for 1907) form a 
valuable conspectus of the educational 
activities of the year, and reference is made 
easy and ceitain by a capital index. This 
we have tested on certa’n subjects, and 
found to be complete. Among other valu- 
able series is one which has a very practical 
interest for teachers, namely, that entitled 
‘“Idola Pulpitorum,’ illustrating the pitfalls 
of the teachers of different subjects. This 
volume takes the series from No. III. to 
No. XI., including English, French, Science, 
Nature Study, History, Physical Training, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, and Geometry. 
The Journal of Education, which Mr. F. 
Storr has so long and so ably edited, is too 
well known as a trustworthy and representa- 
tive educational organ to need further 
notice. 








FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 


A SERIES of small and prettily printed 
books in French was announced a year or 
two ago by Mr. Dent under the title ‘* Les 
Classiques Frangais, publiés sous la direction 
de M. Daniel §S. O’Connor.” Several 
volumes, on the whole well chosen, have 
appeared. We now receive from Messrs. 
Bell & Co. the first volume of a new series, 
entitled “‘ Les Classiques Francais Illustrés, 
publiés sous la direction de Daniel O’Connor.”’ 
The similarity of titles is likely to be con- 
fusing, and it should be pointed out that 
the books differ much in size and appearance, 
the former being small and dainty, and of 
the size to accommodate ‘ Adolphe,’ while 
the latter are large volumes, with illustrations 
which might easily have been more intrusive 
upon the text, the first volume being one 
of the masterpieces of George Sand, Les 
Maitres Sonneurs. It is preceded by an 
unimportant preface by M. Faguet; and 
‘La Mare au Diable’ and ‘ Les Chouans’ 
are announced for immediate publication. 
It is a little difficult to see the aim or inten- 
tion of a series in which the ‘ Dominique’ 
of Fromentin is the only novelty. Are the 
volumes to be bought for their illustrations ? 
The type, certainly, of this five-shilling 
book is better than that of the 3fr. 50 
French original, and it has gaudily gilt 
covers, which may please the English eye. 
But why French novels should be presented 
to us in the form of gift-books is not clear. 





Another series which is wholly commend- 
able in aim, and on the whole excellently 
carried out, is that of M. Delbos, the ‘‘Oxford 
Higher French Series” (Clarendon Press). 
Each volume contains a carefully edited 
text, with introduction and notes, sometimes 
written in English, sometimes in French. 
The three new volumes contain a selection 
of the poems of Auguste Barbier, a selec- 
tion from ‘La Légende des Siécles’ of 
Victor Hugo, and five of the finest short 
stories of Prosper Mérimée. The last, 
which is edited by Mr. J. E. Michell, is the 
most welcome and the most competently 
annotated. The Introduction is an admir- 
able piece of criticism. Hugo is represented 
at his greatest, in the poems chosen out of 
the whole series of the ‘ Légende des Siécles* ; 
and Auguste Barbier is brought clearly 
before us in the poems selected from the 
‘Iambes,’ ‘Il Pianto,’ and ‘ Lazare.’ 
Barbier is little known in England, though 
one of his books is entirely devoted to the 
miseries of London. His work is that of a 
humanitarian rather than that of a poet, 
and its vigour carries it beyond the limits 
of true art. When he succeeds, he succeeds, 
as Baudelaire said of him, in spite of himself, 
the genuine poetic impulse breaking through 
“Je souci perpétuel et exclusif d’exprimer 
des pensées honnétes ou utiles.” 

Poésies choisies de André Chénier. Edited 
by Jules Derocquigny.—Poésies choisies 
de Francois Coppée. Edited by Léon Delbos. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The idea and 
general outline of the ‘“‘ Oxford Higher 
French Series,’ edited by M. Léon Delbos, 
are equally admirable and original. One 
of the volumes, Stendhal’s ‘ Racine et 
Shakspeare,’ has long been out of print in 
France, and few books of French criticism 
more deserve to be made accessible. To 
find Flaubert’s ‘Salammbé’ as a school- 
book is as reasonable as it is surprising, 
and one of the volumes last issued, ‘ Poésies 
choisies de André Chénier,’ can hardly 
fail to do something to acquaint English 
readers with one of the rarest French poets, 
who is certainly no better known in England 
than Keats is known in France. Chénier 
has been defined as the last of the Classics 
and as the first of the Romantics; in a 
sense, he is both. “La facture de son 
vers,’ Leconte de Lisle said of him not less 
than sixty years ago, “la coupe de sa 
phrase pittoresque et énergique, ont fait 
de ses poémes une ceuvre nouvelle et savante 
d’une mélodie entiérement ignorée, d’un 
éclat inattendu.’”’ He reminds us at times 
of Landor, at times of Catullus ; he warms 
the frigidities of his period with a new flame 
of life. Hugo found in his style something 
‘‘ incorrect, parfois barbare,’’ and welcomed 
it. The last of the Parnassians, Heredia, 
spent his later years in the preparation— 
never brought to an end—of an edition of 
the ‘ Bucoliques,’ which he loved with the 
fervour of a craftsman recognizing a crafts- 
man. And now Chénier exists, incon- 
testable and uncontested, a Vigny before 
his time. 

M. Derocquigny’s selection from the scat- 
tered and often unfinished poems of Chénier 
is done with skill and taste, and his notes 
are brief and to the point, concerned with 
just those difficulites which really exist in 
the text. A better editor could not have 
been found, and M. Delbos, it is evident, 
chooses both his books and his editors with 
discretion. : 

For his personal work there is less to be 
said. To turn from Chénier to Coppée 
is a little disheartening, especially when 
we are told that the author of ‘ Les Humbles’ 
occupies a place which is “‘une des plus 
distinguées parmi les grands poétes du 
XIX siécle.” M. Coppée is among the 
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respectable writers of verse ; he has a wide 
audience, more or less like that of Long- 
fellow in England or America; and there 
would be no great harm in putting a selection 
of his best pieces into the hands of young 
students of French. But it is positively 
harmful to assure these students that a 
second-rate poet is a poet of the highest 
rank. Nor is M. Delbos more certain in 
his prosody than in his literary judgment. 
‘** Verse incorrectly read,’ as he justly 
assures us, “loses at once its rhythm, and 
is no longer poetry’; and he confirms his 
statement by telling us to accentuate the 
first part of the line 
Dans une chambre oi ma fantaisie e’touffait 
after this manner :— 
Dans—u—ne—cham—bre—oit, 

“thus making,” as he says, “six syllables,” 
but, as he does not see, leaving seven 
syllables to be accounted for in the second 
half of the line of twelve. 


Victor Hugo's Selected Poems. Edited 
by H. W. Eve. (Cambridge, University 
Press. )—This selection is intended to smooth 
the many difficulties presented to English 
schoolboys by modern French poetry. 
Not the least attractive feature of the book 
is the rich variety of subjects with which 
the poems deal, though naturally history 
claims the first place. The well-known 
plan of the “ Pitt Press Series’ is adopted, 
the Introduction containing an account 
of the life and literary work of Hugo, while 
the notes, both historical and critical, are 
not too long to be useful. 


Elegeia : Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse. 
By C. H. St. L. Russell. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—Mr. Russell, who is known as a good writer 
of Latin verse, here offers a manual of elegiac 
verse composition which seems to us some- 
what better than any similar book at present 
on the market. It contains about 50 pages 
of hints on composition, divided under 
158 headings; then follow 140 pages of 
passages for translation, with some attempt 
at gradation, at any rate at the beginning 
and the end; and finally 100 pages of an 
excellent English-Latin gradus. The whole 
gives abundant evidence that the writer 
is an experienced and skilful teacher of the 
subject. We agree entirely with him that 
the next stage after “‘ nonsense verses ”’ 
should be the translation of real English 
verse. This at first need not be of a high 
order, and should be in small instalments ; 
but the teaching should centre round the 
application of some twenty or thirty obvious 
artifices consciously adopted by such Latin 
poets as Ovid. The first ten exercises— 
in which the pupil is set to expand into 
couplets such ideas as ‘‘The sun rises, 
Night departs,” ‘‘’The woods grow dark, 
The sun sinks,”’ ‘‘ The winds blow, The waves 
rage,’ &c.—are just the thing. There 
might with advantage have been more of 
them. Coming to the section on _ hints, 
we find here all the ‘‘ dodges” with which 
several Latin verse books have made us 
familiar; but they are well stated and 
exemplified, and the right things are empha- 
sized. Some points we do not remember 
to have seen embodied in such hints before, 
and the few cautions given on the treatment 
of metaphor are judicious. Mr. Russell 
knows thoroughly well where young verse- 
writers go wrong, as, for instance, the mis- 
placing of que, and the mingling of two 
co-ordinate clauses. On p. 47, where he 
writes about a molossus “in the fifth foot, 
and last half of the fourth,” he intends to 
say the fourth and latter half of the third. 

But in spite of these favourable points, 
we think that a really good teaching book 
on Latin elegiacs is yet to be written. We 
desiderate first a’definite method, and second, 





more knowledge of the actual usage of the 
Latin elegiac poets. The first is the more 
important matter. Here we have 158 sec- 
tions of hints, and of course in the passages 
there are references to these hints. But 
one piece refers to section 6, the next to 119. 
What teachers really want is an arrangement 
(as logical as circumstances will permit) 
of such hints under some fifteen to twenty 
comprehensive headings, and then passages 
arranged so that one or two points at a 
time shall be steadily and _ persistently 
driven home. Mr. Russell must be aware 
how few of these principles that he has 
clearly stated can be grasped by a boy 
in a term, or even in a year. The constant 
turning over of these fifty pages to find 
the right hint will not, we are confident, 
prove such a good method as the selection 
for a term’s work of some dozen points 
to be got home, and the adaptation of small 
pieces of English verse to the teaching of 
these points. 

The second matter concerns the teacher, 
perhaps, more than the taught, for in looking 
over composition how many doubts teachers 
are liable to as to what is the usage of Ovid 
or Propertius in such or such a matter! 
There is not enough certainty in English 
scholarship on such points of usage, and un- 
doubtedly there is an opening here for a 
useful piece of work. Mr. Russell himself 
suffers from this. In section 59 he touches 
very lightly on the subject of poetic plurals, 
merely stating that we must go cautiously : 
“Thus, while pectora may stand for “pectus,’ 
corda may not, I think, be put for ‘ cor.’ ”’ 
Now there are some 150 poetic plurals 
available for elegiac verse, and a list of 
50 or 60 of the more common would have 
been very useful at this point. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Russell’s acceptance of 
pectora and rejection of corda. The facts 
as to corda are that while Catullus uses only 
the singular, Virgil and Ovid use the plural 
in a singular sense. For Virgil Mr. Russell 
may be referred to Maas, 538 sq.; for Ovid, 
to ‘ Tristia,’ III. ii. 16, @gra corda, where 
he is referring to himself; and 168, perfida 
corda, where he is referring to his enemy. 
He rarely uses the singular, except to secure 
a short syllable before a vowel, as in P., I. iii. 
32, molle cor (vowel). We give only one in- 
stance out of many to show the need of 
certainty on numerous points of elegiac 
usage. However, if Mr. Russell has not 
risen much above the level of existing 
manuals on Latin elegiac verse, we ought 
not to complain, but rather to congratulate 
him on making some appreciable advance. 


An Introduction to Latin Prose, by G. W. 
Mitchell (Toronto, the Macmillan Company ; 
London, Macmillan), is a useful little book, 
well graduated and arranged. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: The Nun’s 
Priest's Tale. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. 
(Macmillan.)—In his otherwise extremely 
able Introduction to this excellent edition 
of the tale of Chauntecleer and Pertelote, 
Mr. Pollard, we think, strives unnecessarily 
to refute what he conceives to be the views 
of Tyrwhitt and Ten Brink as to its borrowed 
origin. So far as we remember, neither of 
those scholars has asserted or implied that 
Chaucer was in this case “ writing with 
books in front of him”’ seeing that the former 
only says that the Tale is “ clearly borrowed 
from a collection of A’sopean and other 
fables by Marie, a French poetess,’’ while 
the latter considers it evidently in connexion 
with the ‘Roman de Renart ’—statements 
not incompatible respectively with the 
contention here put forward, that the poet 
was drawing from memory. In any case 


the germ of the tale may be said to have 
been borrowed without belittling Chaucer’s 


memory. Mr. Pollard bases his text on 
the Ellesmere MS. with certain alterations, 
and his notes are adequate and useful where 
points of language or allusions might puzzle 
the unlearned ; but he is too apt to discourse 
concerning matters which should be evident 
to any reader of intelligence, as in the note 
on “and hertes suffisaunce”’ (1. 4029), 
which begins, ‘“‘It is wonderful how these 
words light up their context.” Dr. J. F. 
Payne contributes a brief appendix on the 
subject of Dame Pertelote’s comments on 
the dream of her spouse, dealing with the 
‘Four Humours” and their remedies ; 
while a second appendix gives the sources 
of the dream stories that occur in the Tale. 
There are also some brief examples of 
Chaucer’s grammar, and a full Glossary. 


The Groundwork of English History. By 
M. E. Carter. (Clive.)—Candidates at the 
London University Matriculation Examina- 
tion are required to show in their English 
paper a knowledge of “the salient facts 
of English history.”” The compiler of the 
volume before us has exercised much judg- 
ment in her selection of what she deems 
to be the salient facts; but as to whether 
the London examiners would be satisfied 
with the somewhat meagre history here 
recorded we have grave doubts. 


English Composition and Essay Writing, 
by W. S. Thomson, has reached a seventh 
edition (Simpkin & Marshall), which is 
enlarged and revised. Mr. Thomson gives 
specimen essays, and deals with errors in 
stvle, construction, and language. The 
wealth of examples from well-known modern 
writers affords much interesting matter. 
We should say that the book was excellent 
for examination purposes, but we cannot 
regard it as a guide to the best English. 
When Mr. Thomson remarks that the word 
“ folk-lore is now fairly re-established,” he 
seems to regard it as an old word, whereas 
it was the excellent invention of Thoms, the 
first editor of Notes and Queries. As an 
example of foreign words used ‘* when native 
words may be found to express the same 
meaning,” Mr. Thomson includes: ‘ Her 
conduct was very outre (sic.) and bizarre 
(gushing and vulgar),’’ and “‘ You are almost 
as necessary to her as her dachshunds 
(badger-pups).’’ These definitions seem to 
us wildly wrong, while others are certainly 
deficient. 


Prof. Earle W. Dow has prepared an 
Atlas of European History (Bell), which 
should be an excellent guide to the learner 
of history. The range of the book is wide, 
the thirty-two maps beginning with ‘ The 
Ancient Eastern Empires,’ and ending with 
‘Contemporary Europe.’ 


In The Elements of the Geometry of the Conic, 
by G. H. Bryan and R. H. Pinkerton 
(Dent & Co.), the properties of the conic 
are treated as completely as is possible 
without the introduction of analytical 
geometry, and the authors have laid special 
stress on those parts of the subject that are 
requisite for success in higher mathematics 
and physics. Anew feature in an elementary 
textbook is the chapter dealing ‘ with 
certain curves occurring in applied mathe- 
matics,’ wherein the student will find 
presented with commendable simplicity 
the properties of the catenary, cycloid, 
cardioid, &e. Much instruction is condensed 
in small compass, while all the proofs are 
short and lucid. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Social Fetich. By Lady Grove. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Vulgarity, it has 





been wisely and wittily said, is the behaviour 
of other people. This book is an indict- 
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ment of some of the defects of speech and 
faults of manner of the “other people.” 
How seriously the author takes her own 
warnings, reproofs, and counsel, or how 
seriously her readers will take them, who 
can tell? To speak well, pronounce cor- 
rectly, and behave pleasingly seems to 
some of us an inherited and uncon- 
scious instinct, the only true guides to its 
attainment being time and good associa- 
tions. But there is a kind of person who, 
strives in all good faith and hope to follow 
the ways of the “ best people,”’ as Thackeray 
called them. If the imitators of ideals 
to which they were not born have innocently 
joyed in the possession, the beauty, or the 
utility of such objects as tea-cosies, napkin- 
rings, knife-rests, &c., they are now publicly 
convicted of sin. Such things are formally 
declared ‘‘ beyond the pale.’’ Cosy-corners 
are probably implicitly, though not actually, 
condemned. To the earnest student diffi- 
culties are presented. How, for instance, 
in common family life, can his own napkins 
be known to the aspirant after better things 
any more than the lover minus his cockle 
hat and shoon in the old song? And the 
detested knife-rest, must this support go 
too? It is a mainstay in many worthy 
German households, and for those who, 
in our own country, have to carve, not 
only their own fortunes, but also their 
own dinners. Such counsels of perfection 
are not for the first comer. Why dazzle, 
or sadden, the “other people” by revela- 
tions of the enormous differences in human 
destinies ? Let these be taken for granted, 
nor too closely examined. 

The most captious reader cannot, how- 
ever, fail to agree with some of the judg- 
ments on pronunciation of words. To pro- 
nounce not perfectly, but fairly, is an ideal 
within the reach of most educated and 
observant men and women. The current 
pronunciation of many words is justly 
condemned. And others not mentioned, 
but heard in unexpected places—such as 
‘““vear”’ for ear, “‘a tome” for at home, 
*reconise,’”’ and so forth—rise unbidden 
to one’s mind. The author fears that 
certain commercial terms may be creeping 
into ‘‘ the home’’; but some of those cited 
are too much the exclusive property of the 
shop-walker to be dreaded. One might 
as well expect to be wounded in the house 
of a friend by the mention of an “ occasfonal 
chair’ or a “‘sample of merv ”’ as “ hose,” 
“couches,” or “‘ mantles.”” They belong to 
the counter, and one hopes they will stay 
there. A great many other modern in- 
stances of faulty expressions and faulty 
manners are given. The example on p. 32 
relating to a common grammatical mistake 
is not @ case in point. 

The book contains many well-known 
stories. One at least is rendered unfamiliar 
by the telling. But that is often so; the 
best-known stories have the most variations 
on the main theme. One prefers the 
original context and telling. Though on 
general grounds the use of social utterances 
may be questioned, spoken discussion is 
not always unpleasant. It often enough 
raises an amusing and interesting point, 
and the conversation can be directed into 
another channel should it grow tedious or 
annoying. In black and white it has 
a too authoritative and portentous air. 
“Glissez, mortels; n’appuyez pas,” may 
be quoted as germane to the subject, though 
the present volume has not been much 
influenced by it. 


Mr. OwEN WIsTER’s The Seven Ages of 
Washington (Macmillan) forms a_ pretty 
volume, possessing obvious merits, but open 
to criticism if considered, to use the author’s 
words, as “ a full-length portrait of Washing- 


> 





ton, with enough of his times to see him 
clearly against.’”” The short list of 
“ authorities ’’ modestly described in the 
Preface as “ noted in a table at the end,” 
but there erroneously magnified into 
‘ Bibliography,’ shows a narrow field of 
reading. Yet this is no sufficient explana- 
tion of shortcoming, for “ his own writings 
are the material.’ A better “ portrait” 
could have been drawn by the use only of 
the letters. Sir George Trevelyan’s third 
volume (noticed in The Atheneum of 
November 2nd last) contains, indeed, as it 
were by chance, a perfect account of the 
character and military life of Washington. 
The Briton is less fair to the British than 
is our American author. He is, however, 
more just towards the French. Mr. Wister 
gives all his energy to the demolition of 
Jefferson, and puts Lafayette in the back- 
ground, while he omits Guizot from the 
‘ Bibliography.’ Washington was at one 
time ridiculed by a section of the American 
people as “the idol.” Lafayette, to whom 
the same term was applied in France in 
the same fashion, has—unlike Washington— 
not regained his universally accepted fame 
of the days of the Valley Forge; but no 
admirer of Washington should be chary of 
praise of the hero’s adopted “son.” 
Washington was right to be neutral 
between France and Britain in 1793, and 
to prepare to command the army of the 
United States against France four years 
later; but the France of Lafayette saved 
the spirit of Washington in his dark hour. 


Studies in Primitive Greck Religion, by 
Rafael Karsten, isissued by J. Simelii Arf- 
vingars boktryckeriaktiebolag, Helsingfors. 
The writer of this pamphlet—for it is 
hardly more—is a Finnish scholar already 
known to the world as the author of an 
academical dissertation entitled ‘The Origin 
of Worship.’ In his former work (which 
was something of a fragment) two ideas 
were given special prominence: firstly, that 
the religious sense is awakened by the 
mysterious or supernatural ; secondly, that 
primitive religion is inspired by fear rather 
than by love. These same two notions 
provide the pegs on which the present 
study ishung. The standpoint of a purely 
individual psychology is nowhere tran- 
scended. There is no perception of the pre- 
eminently social character of all religion. 
Such points as are made hold good only as 
against the mythological school, which dead 
horse Dr. Karsten flogs almost with 
brutality, stigmatizing as “ futile’’ the work 
of we know not how many distinguished 
Germans. For us, too, the apostles of the 
sun-myth are wrong; but we maintain 
that the study ofmyth must be subordinated 
to the study of ritual (as Robertson Smith 
pointed out long ago), not to the study of 
what some hypothetical savage-mind-in-the- 
abstract is likely to feel in the presence of a 

ueer-shaped stock or stone. We do not 
p se that the?sense of the mysterious and 
the element of dread are forces, though by 
no means the sole forces, at work in early 
religion; but they do not in themselves 
amount to religion, which consists in the 
social exploitation of sundry vague impulses 
that the process itself invests with the 
distinctively religious meaning and form. 
If, however, the exegetic value of the essay 
is not high, the collection of facts will be 
found useful, especially in their bearing 
on that fetichistic side of Greek religion 
which has been recently illustrated by Miss 
Jane Harrison, Dr. de Visser, and others. 
The book teems with misprints, but we 
must not be too hard on a Finnish writer 
publishing in English through a Finnish 
press. 





Russian and Bulgarian Folk-lore Stories. 
Translated by W. W. Strickland. (G. 
Standring.)—We are afraid that Mr. Strick- 
land’s book of translations from Karel 
Erben is somewhat belated. He seems 
to forget the great strides which Slavonic 
folk-lore and folk-tales have made since 
the publication of Ralston’s book. The 
best stories have been translated over and 
over again, and have appeared both in 
scientific and popular works. Collections 
have been issued with all the authority 
of Government publications, as in Bulgaria. 
The scanty details of Slavonic mythology 
have been carefully scrutinized. The plums. 
of Erben’s book were picked by the late Mr. 
Wratislaw, who published a pretty volume of 
the best tales. Mr. Strickland, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, does not mention Wratis- 
law’s book, which appeared about twenty 
years ago. The tales are well translated 
in the present work, but we cannot always. 
approve of the strong language used in the 
notes. Mr. Strickland seems to be running 
amok against institutions and individuals. 
The misprints are bad; e.g., ‘‘ bohumiles ’” 
for bogomiles, ‘‘ Shember ”’ (bis) for Sembera, 
and ‘‘ Pater”’’ for Patera, the scholar who 
detected the forgeries in the ‘Mater Ver- 
borum’ codex. Erben’s book was good 
for its time, but perhaps the preface, with 
his views of the Slavonic languages and 
dialects—we must be careful how we use 
the latter word—is somewhat out of date. 
We have now Vondrak’s theories on the 
subject in the Introduction to his ‘ Old 
Slavonic Grammar.’ 


How to Collect Postage Stamps. By 
Bertram T, K. Smith. (Bell & Sons.)—We 
suppose it is vain at this time of day to 
protest against the extravagances and 
absurdities involved in the mania for collect- 
ing. There is no doubt some interest to 
be obtained by the intelligent collection 
of stamps, and possibly they may prove 
of some use historically in other ages. But 
philatelists have long gone past moderation, 
and treat stamps as if they were of intrinsic 
value. The collection of things because 
they have different watermarks, or are in 
larger or smaller sets, or because their 
perforation consists of this number or that 
number of holes, proceeds, regardless of time 
and money. But if any one is anxious to 
learn the rules of an absurd game, this 
book by Mr. Bertram Smith is as good a 
handbook as we can conceive. 


Hustled History, by the authors of ‘Wisdom 
while You Wait’ (Pitman), parodies some 
recent journalistic enterprise by a series of 
historical episodes in a modern setting. 
The hits seem to us for the most part both 
fair and witty, though they need an extensive 
knowledge of current journalism to be 
appreciated. The illustrations and comic 
advertisements are amusing, like the text. 
We do not always admire the taste of the 
authors, but to produce a hurdred pages: 
of “‘ topical” jests is a feat in itself. 

WE have received the New Year issues 
of Whitaker's Almanack and Whitaker's 
Peerage, &c. (12, Warwick Lane), well- 
established annuals which need no com- 
mendation. 

THE second volume of “ The Humarist’s 
Library,” Erasmus against War, is a good 
specimen of the work of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston. The type is one of the best 
founts that we have seen, and the Introduc- 
tion by Prof. Mackail is both attractive and 
informing, a graceful piece of prose, and a 
worthy compliment to the Tudor translator. 
Erasmus is, we fear, beyond most modern 
readers, but we hope this fragment of his 
thought may induce some classical scholars 
at least to turn to his excellent Latin. 
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ROBERT ATKINSON. 


Tue Fates are against Trinity College, 
Dublin. Her great men are being swept 
away, mostly before their time, and the 
Epigoni are of no like promise. Salmon, 
George FitzGerald, Charles Joly, are gone ; 
Bury and Robert Ball have emigrated ; and 
now Robert Atkinson has been taken from 
us, if not in his prime, at least at an age 
beyond which many have been able to add 
ten years to their life’s record. He was a 
man such as Universities, and they only, 
can breed and foster—men whose chief 
glory is their vast and accurate knowledge 
and their sound and attractive teaching— 
men who often despise speaking to the 
public beyond their own classes and 
colleagues. As a linguist Atkinson had 
hardly any rival. He taught with equal 
success Sanskrit, Tamil, Telegu, most of 
the Romance languages, and was moreover 
an adept in Russian, Coptic, and medieval 
Irish ; while recently he had been devoting 
his leisure to Chinese. This catalogue 
sounds like romancing. It is nothing of 
the kind. All that he professed to teach, 
he taught with amazing accuracy and 
thoroughness. His pupils in Oriental 
languages, now among the highest officials 
in the India Civil Service, all remember 
with lifelong gratitude his incomparable 
gifts of imparting his knowledge and 
stimulating his pupils. They remained his 
attached friends for life. His pupils in 
French have a similar story to tell. Though 
he came from Yorkshire, he was one of 
those peculiar men whom Trinity College, 
Dublin, trains, or acquires—who are 
specialists in several subjects, and masters 
in them all. He published with elaborate 
glossaries more than one of the old Irish 
MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy, of 
which he became President—the most 
dignified post that a man of learning 
can hold in Ireland, for it has never yet 
been made a prize for politicians, and no 
illiterate man has ever yet been appointed 
to it. His Irish work of course called 
forth criticism. That field of learning 
seems to have the peculiar quality of the 
dragon’s teeth in the Greek fable. But he 
mever condescended to defend himself, 
knowing that in pioneer’s work flaws are 
inevitable, and confident in the honesty and 
usefulness of his labour. Twice only in his 
life his chronic hatred of incompetence 
burst into open flame at seeing men edit 
books which they could not read in the 
MS. before them, and on both occasions 
his critique was never to be forgotten. 
The first case was that of an old French 
‘Vie de St. Aubain,’ the second that of a 
Coptic homily produced from the French 
school at Cairo. 

The withering censure of these articles 
contributed not a little to the revulsion of 
the feeling with which his College was 
regarded in England, passing, as it has done, 
from good-humoured contempt to respectful 
commendation. The sittle men at Oxford and 
Cambridge (and there are some) came to see 
that here lay a dangerous volcano, whose 
eruption might make havoc of their preten- 
sions. But possibly he caused the College to 
be as much overrated now as it was under- 
rated of old, for he was a unique specimen, 
and the knowledge he showed of old French 
and of Coptic was indeed a solitary light. On 
these two remarkable papers—one published 
in Hermathena, the other in the Proceedings 
of his Academy—his fame as a scholar 
stands secure. 

Gifted with a most attractive person- 
ality, a noble head adorned by a golden 
silky beard, with a figure lithe and athletic, 
delicate hands and feet, and in _ fact 





with every external stamp of refinement, 
he was by nature a proud and reserved 
man, not seeking general company, and even 
on the occasion of the Dublin Tercentenary 
of 1892 standing aloof, and taking no part 
(as he should have done) in the festivities, 
for he represented his University both at 
Leyden (1873) and Berlin (1903) on like 
occasions. But to the few friends he had 
chosen, no man ever showed more unflinching 
loyalty and more continual kindness. 
When he came into any sympathetic com- 
pany, the torrent of his conversation 
a3tonished his hearers, and caused him to 
shine in the very way he often deprecated, 
for he did not like talkers, unless they had 
good or great things to say. Yet his own 
conversation, up to the day of his death, 
never sank below this high level. During 
his last week he was discussing Bousset’s 
‘What is Religion?’ with wonderful keen- 
ness and appreciation. All the political 
and social questions of the day caught his 
attention, though his body was wasting 
with a slow disease, the result of forty 
years’ over-arduous work. Compelled last 
summer to resign his duties, and confined to 
his house and garden, he seemed still to have 
some time to love, and be loved by, those 
around him, when death came upon him 
suddenly, silently —the very euthanasia 
which he often hoped for as the happiest 
close for any well-spent life. Though he 
was not seventy, his work was done; his 
physical enjoyments were gone, but no 
weakness of body ever dimmed for one 
moment the brilliant ‘‘ candle of the Lord ” 
within him. Heu quanto melius est tut 
meminisse, quam cum aliis versari. 
J. P. Manarry. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE news of Madame Marcelle Tinayre’s 
“decoration,” making her a “ chevalier de 
la Légion d’Honneur,” has met with ironical 
commentary from our journalists and the 
rivals of the novelist. ‘‘ Feminists” have 
used her first exclamation of surprise in 
order to try to make us believe that she 
has refused the decoration. They have 
misrepresented a mere ‘‘movement” of 
feminine modesty as a sign of refusal. If, 
in her witty letter to the editor of Le Temps, 
Madame Marcelle Tinayre has declared that 
she will not wear the ribbon, it is merely 
because she dislikes ostentation. She begs 
me even to tell you that, on the contrary, 
she feels highly honoured at receiving a 
favour which the French still hold in esteem, 
especially for women, as there are so few 
who possess this distinction. It seems sweet 
to her at thirty-five to have her literary 
career crowned with laurels in her own 
country. She passed through a painful 
early period, for hardly ten years ago she 
was obliged to accept a halfpenny a line for 
her stories in magazines, Naturally, what- 
ever people may say, she feels a legitimate 
pride in receiving a coveted reward. 
She will not wear the badge, for reasons of 
discretion which many Parisians cannot 
understand, but which will be clear to your 
readers. 

Two books by Madame Marcelle Tinayre 
will soon appear: ‘L’Amour qui pleure’ 
and ‘L’Ombre de Amour.’ The former 
contains four long stories—among them 
‘ Robert Marie,’ published in the Revue de 
Paris, and ‘ La Consolatrice,’ published in 
L’ Illustration. ‘L’Ombre de l’Amour’ will 
be finished at an early date, and will appear 
immediately in the Revue de Paris. I 
predict for it success, as it belongs to the 
same series as the ‘ Maison du Péché.’ It 
is a book of fine and tender psychology, the 





philosophy of which is contained in a simple 


“case of conscience.” Here the author 
presents the evolution of pity in woman— 
pity essentially Christian, born of martyr- 
dom. By the morbid attraction of suffering, 
pity changes into love, thus confirming the 
English adage, “‘ Pity isakin tolove.” This 
love makes a mother forget even her duty to 
herself and her children. Where pity ends, 
and love begins, is what Madame Marcelle 
Tinayre tries to show in her delightful pages, 
not the least charm of which will be the 
view of the peasant manners and customs 
of her beloved Corréze. — 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEAD MASTERS. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
Masters held its annual general meeting 
at the Guildhall on Thursday and Friday 
in last week. There was a good attendance 
of head masters from all parts of the country, 
the North of England being particularly 
well represented. 

Mr. R. Cary Gilson (Birmingham) in his 
presidential address asked whether the 
public realized the extraordinary din in 
which schoolmasters were trying to work 
at the present time. It was exaggerated 
and competitive emphasis—the result of 
a multitude of counsellors all speaking 
at once—that did so much to darken counsel. 
All this noise reminded him of a story told 
of a temporary master at Rugby, as to whose 
h’s the boys professed considerable doubt. 
This master once called upon a boy named 
Hall, and was surprised to find the whole 
form rising and construing vociferously. 
He was far from saying that the whole of 
this racket, the like of which had never 
been heard in England, was mere sound 
and fury, signifying nothing; but he pro- 
tested against the amount of the noise, 
and the key in which much of it was 
pitched. On the whole, however, he was 
sanguine of the emergence of common 
sense. As to the problem of public control, 
if that should prove insoluble, it would 
indeed be time to despair of the republic, 
for it was on success in the solution of such 
difficulties that our national reputation 
as a self-governing people was built. With 
regard to curriculum, to ‘smiling, pass 
the question by ’’ was the proper and only 
possible course to adopt with nine-tenths 
of the things they were asked to do or not 
to do; but the remaining one-tenth must 
be disentangled, put in shape, and tried, 
not in the debating society, but in the school. 
Was it possible to feel satisfied that, with 
all our machinery, expenditure, and hard 
work, we were producing the right results 
on the right boys? Suppose a shrewd 
Englishman of a past generation, with no 
special views on education, but with a keen 
interest in the welfare of his country, were 
to revisit us, he would see an alteration 
in the view taken by the majority of parents 
of the nature and extent of their obligations 
to the rising generation. It was not till 
the upper middle class was reached that 
there was to be seen any realization of the 
duty of parents to give their children a 
start in some definite profession or occupa- 
tion. The tendency to put the whole 
responsibility for the children’s future on 
the State was a deplorably bad and alarming 
sign of the times. Scholarships were too 
numerous. The true object was to apply 
intensive culture to the soil which would 
repay it. He was democratic enough to 
wish to see the right son of the collier or 
chimney-sweep sent to Eton and Oxford, 
and into Parliament at twenty-three; 


but he could not help recognizing that the 
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present system did very little in this direc- 
tion, while it turned innumerable good 
artisans and domestic servants into very 
inferior and wretchedly paid clerks. That 
was the problem to which he would like to 
direct some of the discussion which was 
at present devoted to details of curriculum 
and fantastic proposals about hygiene. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Rendall (Charter- 
house) for his services as President during 
1907 having been passed, the revised 
Secondary School regulations of the Board 
of Education were considered. On the 
motion of Mr. Chambers (Lincoln), whose 
speech, however, dealt with the general 
question of modern tendencies in education, 
it was resolved 

‘*That this Association welcomes the new regula- 
tions for Secondary Schools, so far as they remove 
restrictions and limitations which have been found 
detrimental to educational progress under the 
previous regulations.” 

The Rev. W. Madeley (Woodbridge) said 
that if it was desired by the Board of Educa- 
tion to revolutionize the whole character 
of Secondary education, their proposals 
should have been submitted to Parliament 
and have received legislative sanction. 
The differentiation of grants was a financial 
screw, and schools were faced with the 
alternatives of sacrificing their independence 
or involving themselves in hopeless financial 
difficulties. He therefore moved, and it 
was carried, that this Association ‘ depre- 
cates the employment of financial pressure 
as @ substitute for legislation.” 

It was further resolved— 


‘*(a) That care should be taken to prevent the 
use of these regulations as a means to transform the 
constitution and character of Secondary Schools 
already established under schemes. 

**(b) That in schools established under schemes 
the composition and rights of Governing Bodies 
should be carefully safeguarded in respect of regula- 
tions issued from time to time by the Board of 
Education, and of action taken by Pew Education 
Authorities. 

*(c) That it is inexpedient to lay down a fixed 
general rule as to the proportion of tree places that 
should be reserved for pupils from elementary 
schools, and that free places in public Secondary 
Schools hitherto reserved for pupils from public 
elementary schools should be open to all duly quali- 
fied candidates, irrespective of the place of their 
previous education. 

‘‘(d) That in estimating the percentage of free 
places, only the number of day-boys admitted 
should be taken into account, and that schools 
largely or wholly dependent upon boarders should 
not be placed on the same footing as schools of a 
more purely local character.” 

On the last section, which was moved 
by Dr. Rendall (Charterhouse), there was 
considerable discussion. Dr. Upcott 
(Christ’s Hospital) objected to it on the 
ground that it appeared to him to make 
an invidious distinction between the presence 
of the elementary-school boy in a day-school 
and in a boarding-school. After a long 
experience he could say, “‘ Do not be afraid 
of the public-elementary-school boy in your 
boarding-schools.”’ Dr. McClure (Mill Hill), 
however, pointed out that the object of 
the motion had been misunderstood. It 
was intended to safeguard the finances of 
schools composed partly of day-boys and 
partly of boarders from a distance. 

_On the motion of Mr. Vaughan (Giggles- 
wick) it was agreed 

“That, having regard to the case of Wright v. 
Zetland, this Association approves of the action of 
the Council in the appointment of a Committee to 
consider with a similar Committee of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters the best 
means of giving to assistant masters a more secure 
tenure of office.” 

After the Board of Education had, on 
the motion of Canon Swallow (Chigwell), 





been thanked for its readiness to deal with 
the question of the unification of statistics 
required from head masters by the Board 
of Education, and by Local Education 
Authorities, the reports of the various 
committees were received. The only one 
which provoked discussion was that of the 
Military Training Committee, the rejection 
of which was moved by Dr. Bevan Lean 
(Sidcot), on the ground that while military 
training might or might not have a place 
at a later age, the most suitable physical 
culture for young boys lay on other lines. 
The motion, however, was lost by a large 
majority. 

The proceedings of the first day terminated 
with the re-election of Canon Swallow and 
Dr. McClure as Hon. Secretaries, and of 
Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke (St. Olave’s) as Hon. 
Treasurer. 

The second sitting opened with a lively 
debate on ‘The Registration of Teachers,’ 
which was somewhat remarkable for the 
unanimity with which Column B of the 
old Register was condemned. After Dr. 
McClure (Mill Hill) had explained the present 
position, the Rev. W. Madeley (Woodbridge) 
moved 

** That in the opinion of this Association the pos- 
session of the degree of some recognized University, 
or in the case of women only its equivalent, or in 
the case of teachers of modern languages, music, 
and art, some similar diploma, should be made a 
condition of admission to the Register of Teachers.” 
The Register was, he urged, of the first 
importance in obtaining due recognition 
for the teaching profession. If no high 
qualification, however, were imposed, the 
mere fact that a man was a registered 
teacher would carry no weight. 

Mr. Hinton (Hampstead) maintained that 
qualification of a degree was too rigid. It 
was possible that a highly qualified teacher 
might just have failed to get one. He 
moved, as an amendment, the substitu- 
tion of “or other approved evidence of 
general efficiency’ for “or in the case of 
women only its equivalent.” 

Dr. Gow (Westminster) moved to add 
to Mr. Madeley’s resolution the following 
words :— 

** Provided always that the Registration Council 

shall within twelve months after their first meeting 
have power at their discretion to add to the Register 
persons who are not qualified for registration under 
the conditions above named.” 
He referred especially to the number of 
elementary teachers who were, in respect 
of character and qualification, entitled to 
get on the Register, though they possessed 
no degrees. 

Dr. McClure informed the Association 
that the National Union of Teachers were 
entirely in favour of a high qualification 
for admission to the Register. 

An amendment was moved by Dr. Bevan 
Lean (Sidcot) that a University diploma 
in education should be regarded as an 
alternative to a degree as a condition of 
registration. This was, however, rejected, 
on the ground that the policy of the Asso- 
ciation was to insist upon training in the 
theory and art of teaching in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, a degree. 

Mr. Hinton’s amendment also was re- 
jected, and Mr. Madeley’s resolution, with 
Dr. Gow’s addition, was ultimately carried. 

In the absence of Mr. J. L. Paton (Man- 
chester), Dr. Lancelot (Liverpool) moved, 
and it was carried, 

‘‘That in the opinion of this Association it is 
time that a common uuderstanding between the 
University of London and the Northern Univer- 
sities and the University of Birmingham be arrived 
at as to mutual recognition of matriculation certifi- 
cates on terms of equivalence.” 


An amendment substituting ‘‘ the Univer- 





sities of the United Kingdom” for the 
Universities named above was rejected 
as impracticable. 

The discussion then turned on specialist 
masters. The Rev. C. J. Smith (Hammer- 
smith) complained that the Board of Educa- 
tion were showing a tendency to insist upon 
an undue proportion of specialist teachers. 
The great work of schools was the shaping 
of character, and the form master was much 
more valuable than the specialist master. 
Other speakers maintained that the employ- 
ment of specialist teachers was not detri- 
mental to the formation of character. Mr. 
R. W. Jones (Pengam) said the specialist 
could also be a form master, and it was in 
the combination of the two that the hope 
for the future lay. The following resolution 
was finally agreed to :— 

‘*That in the opinion of this Association the 
recent tendency of the Board of Education to urge 
the employment of a greatly increased proportion 
of specialist teachers throughout the schools is not 
beneficial to the best interests of scholars in 
Secondary Schools.” 

On the motion of Mr. Kahn (Camden), 
Local Education Authorities were urged 
to adopt the bursary system in the training 
of elementary teachers, in preference to 
the pupil-teacher system; and, on the 
motion of Mr. Hitchcock (Southend), to 
insist on a year’s work as student-teachers 
before entry into a training college. 

A motion to the effect that the metric 
system should be definitely introduced into 
Secondary Schools was lost. The proceed- 
ings terminated with the adoption of resolu- 
tions with regard to medical inspection, 
the superannuation of teachers, and the 
formation of a benevolent fund. 








ASSISTANT MASTERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


REPRESENTATIVES of all the leading 

schools in the country attended the annual 
meetings of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters, which, by the kind- 
ness of the Head Master and Governors 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, were held 
on the 8th inst. and two following days 
at Charterhouse Square, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R. F. Cholmeley (St. Paul’s), 
Chairman of the Association for the current 
year. 
“ The Annual Report of the Association 
proves how great has been the activity 
of the various committees during the past 
year, and records continued increase of 
membership. New branches have been 
formed, a Benevolent Fund scheme has 
been sanctioned by the Council; special 
advantages for life assurance have been 
secured for members; and _ educational 
inquiries and discussions have been con- 
ducted with success by several of the 
branches. Interest has been awakened 
by the result of the legal decisions concerning 
the Richmond School case, by fighting which 
the Association has roused the Board of 
Education to the conviction that some 
action is now imperative to secure assistant 
masters against the risk of summary dis- 
missal without cause assigned. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton), the retiring 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, congratulated the members on the 
increased interest taken in the work of 
the Association, as shown by the fact that 
their membership now exceeded 2,000, 
one-third of this number co from 
Conference schools. He referred with satis- 
faction to the success that had attended 
the efforts of the Membership Sub-Committee 
amo: the Non-Conference schools. He 


‘ appealed to all members to spare no effort 
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in strengthening the position of the Associa- 
tion and giving it a proper voice in educa- 
tional matters. 

On the question of tenure he said that 
the Court of Appeal had, by its decision 
in the case of Wright v. Zetland, made it 
evident that the position of an assistant 
master in a Secondary School was such 
as no efficient and self-respecting man could 
possibly accept. The Board of Education 
in its Report stated that it was carefully 
considering the matter, and the kindred 
associations of teachers were alive to the 
importance of a prompt and satisfactory 
settlement of the tenure question. The 
Association must not rest satisfied until 
assistant masters were recognized as servants 
of the school, and not merely the private 
domestics of an individual. On the subject 
of the Teachers’ Register, the speaker 
referred to the efforts made by the Federal 
Council to secure adequate representation 
of assistant masters in the new Registration 
Council, and to the great importance of 
unity amongst all members of the teaching 
profession. In connexion with the new 
Army Scheme, he appealed to assistant 
masters to take up with enthusiasm the 
duties required of them in the training 
of their boys in the elements of military 
defence, and concluded by thanking the 
officers of the Association for their services 
during the year. 

The Report having been adopted, Mr. 
T. E. Page (Charterhouse) moved :— 


‘That in view of the intolerable position created 
by the judgment in the Richmond School case, 
whereby Secondary teachers are liable to instant 
dismissal, without appeal and without redress, the 
Board of Education should be called upon to 
promote legislation for the purpose of securing to 
teachers (a) reasonable notice in case of dismissal, 
or salary in lieu of notice ; (b) an appeal to some 
public authority before whom the dismissed teacher 
should have the right of urging his case, in person 
or by his representative.” 


Primary teachers were, he said, treated 
with much sympathy by all members of 
Parliament, owing to the influence of votes 
at elections; but small consideration had 
been given to teachers in Secondary Schools. 
The Association had acted wisely in fear- 
Jessly prosecuting the appeal in the Rich- 
mond case. He could only hope that the 
expressed sympathy of the Board of Educa- 
tion would be followed by vigorous action. 
They claimed that, in return for the public 
service they were rendering, they should 
not be liable to summary dismissal “ at 
pleasure,”’ except for just cause, and that 
they should have the right to state their 
case before a proper tribunal. The welfare 
of education—that is, of the nation— 
demanded that these rights should be at 
once granted to assistant masters, otherwise 
men of intellect and sound character would 
certainly avoid the profession. Mr. C. H. 
Greene (Berkhamsted), in seconding the 
motion, claimed that it was the duty of 
the Government to step in and rectify 
matters. After a short discussion the pro- 
position was unanimously carried. 

Mr. G. H. Heath (Aske’s), the retiring 
Treasurer, produced the annual statement 
of accounts, which was satisfactory, the 
expenses of the recent legal action having 
been covered by guarantee funds. 

Mr. W. A. Newsome (Stationers’) spoke 
of the increasing and successful work of 
the Joint Agency, and urged members to 
advertise it among non-members. 

The following resolutions, which had been 
passed by the Council on the previous day, 
were submitted and approved :— 


**]. Sickness and Accident Insurance.—That 


the Essex and Suffolk Office be selected for an 
annual policy, and the Profits and Income Office 


for a permanent policy non-cancellable till the age 
of 65; and that at Teast once in every year the 
attention of members of the Association be drawn 
through the medium of ‘The A.M.A.’ to the 
special advantages offered by those offices. 

**2. Inspection and Examination of Schools.— 
(1) That in order to command the confidence of 
assistant masters, it is essential that the inspectors 
and examiners appointed should have had con- 
siderable and successful experience as _ school- 
masters. 

‘*(2) That the inspections should be so arranged 
as to allow an opportunity for quiet personal 
conversation between the inspector and the 
assistant master—not in the presence of the class, 
but when criticism can be eandid, confidential, and 
sympathetic. 

‘*(3) That the suggestions of the inspector can 
be more freely offered and more freely considered 
if they are put forward in the first instance as 
recommendations only. 

**(4) That, when possible, it would be con- 
venient for the master to know at the beginning of 
the lesson whether the inspector wishes to be 
merely a spectator, or to intervene in the conduct 
of the lesson. 

**(5) That the inspector’s formal report on the 
work of the staff should be placed in the hands of 
each master.” 


The Rev. J. Ll. Dove (Durham) in an 
earnest speech moved 


‘That, the Territorial Army Bill having become 
law, it is the duty of every Secondary School to 
contribute to the supply of officers, and to this end 
assistant masters in such schools are called upon to 
work in every way possible.” 


Mr. Somerville seconded. After some dis- 
cussion the motion was carried, with the 
rider, 


‘But this work should be considered as quite 
voluntary, and should not be imposed on assistant 
masters generally as one of the ordinary duties of 
the profession.” 


The afternoon meeting was open to all 
teachers, and a large assembly gathered 
to hear Prof. M. E. Sadler read a paper, 
the subject of which was ‘ Should Secondary 
Teachers be Civil Servants?’ The advan- 
tages and disadvantages that would accrue 
to teachers were lucidly set before the 
meeting. Among the former would be 
increased and reasonably progressive salaries 


with pensions, and consequently an in- 
creased supply of competent men teachers. 
This wo bring enforced professional 


training, and would involve changes in 
the present tenure of assistant teachers. 
The unfair disproportion between the 
salaries of head masters and assistants 
would be removed. On the other hand, 
there would be serious disadvantages. There 
would be increased Government control 
of the inner working of a Secondary School, 
interfering with the necessary freedom 
of experiment and development. Schools 
would lose their individuality of character, 
and teachers would have their freedom 
of utterance and organization curtailed. 
There was the danger lest, in the conditions 
imposed for training of teachers, the intellec- 
tual side might be highly developed, and 
the other essential qualifications of the 
office neglected. The teaching profession 
was a quasi-public and quasi-private service, 
and the subordination of the individual, 
salutary in public administration, would 
be injurious to the moral influence of the 
teacher. In England special difficulties 
would arise in dealing with Primary teachers, 
women teachers, private schools, and the 
great Public Schools. Then University 
teachers would also have to be included. 
An estimate of 6,000,000/. per year was 
given as the sum required for Secondary 
teachers, but school fees would considerably 








to make Secondary teachers Civil Servants, 
but advocated increased salaries for both 
men and women, with scales of increment 
and pensions. As a solution of the question 
of appeal, he suggested the formation of a 
small Committee of Appeal under the 
presidency of a trustworthy lawyer, and 
composed of four representatives of head 
masters, head mistresses, assistant masters, 
and assistant mistresses respectively. The 
very existence of such a committee would 
prevent cases of unjust dismissal. Although 
he could not foresee an early solution of 
all their problems, he encouraged the Asso- 
ciation to go forward in its work. 

A short discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, for which a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to Prof. Sadler. 








THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association held at Queen’s College, London, 
last week the two most important topics 
discussed were the position of German in 
English schools and the right use of transla- 
tion in teaching foreign languages. The 
tale told by Mr. E. L. Milner-Barry about 
German was a lamentable one. The general 
opinion is that the language as a school 
subject is losing ground. Certainly the 
number of boys and girls who study it is 
remarkably small. Statistics collected by 
the Association show that, in 119 Secondary 
Schools from which figures have been 
obtained, only 3,224 pupils are taught 
German, while 16,668 are taught French ; 
and in 40 girls’ schools only 765 girls are 
learning German, as against 5,291 learning 
French. The last Report of the Scotch 
Education Department states that the same 
thing is happening in Scotland, and adds: 
‘* Inquiry shows that in England the phe- 
nomenon is even more strikingly apparent.” 
The recently published Report of the 
Board of Education declares that ‘‘ German, 
in Wales as in England, is finding difficulty 
in maintaining its position, for it is taught 
in only 10 schools.’’ Curiously enough, no 
authoritative information on the curricula of 
English schools is available ; the 120 pages 
of the Report just referred to contains 
scarcely a single paragraph on the actual 
work being done inside Secondary Schools. 
But if the Board keeps the public in the 
dark about the work of the schools, it is 
candid enough about its own policy, which 
is to enforce the teaching of Latin in as 
many schools as possible. As it is generally 
allowed that in schools where the leaving 
age is sixteen or seventeen not more than 
two foreign languages can be profitably 
taught, this policy involves the exclusion 
of German from the great majority of such 
schools. Institutions of the type of the 
German Oberrealschule, in which two modern 
languages are taught, but no Latin, are 
made almost impossible in this country. 
Taking this view, the meeting passed with 
three dissentients the following resolution : 


‘“‘That this meeting, considering it desirable 
that greater encouragement should be given to the 
study of German in schools, urges the Board of 
Education to reconsider its policy that where only 
two foreign languages are taught in a schooi, one 
must be Latin, unless good reason can be shown 
for its omission.” 


On the morning of the second day the 
meeting, with the new President, Lord 
Fitzmaurice, in the chair, discussed for 





reduce this amount. To sum up, he thought 
it would not be conducive to higher education 


two hours and a half the use and abuse of 
translation in modern language teaching. 
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a subject which had already been debated 


in print throughout the year in the columns 
of the Association’s magazine. There is, 
indeed, scarcely any question of pedagogics 
which is at the present moment exciting 
more controversy than the extent to which 
it is necessary, or desirable, to make the 
learners of a language practise translation. 
The extreme reformers hold that the atmo- 
sphere of the foreign tongue should be main- 
tained from first to last during the lessor, and 
no word of the mother tongue spoken. Such 
extremists are, however, rare—in this 
country, indeed, they perhaps scarcely 
exist ; and Mr. F. B. Kirkman, who opened 
the discussion and who is a keen advocate 
of modern methods, disclaimed any such 
doctrinaire opinions. But he, and nearly 
all the speakers who followed him, held that 
translation should be avoided as far as 
possible, and used only when no other 
method of making clear the meaning of the 
foreign text was available. The feeling of 
the meeting, as far as could be judged, was 
with the speakers. Translation for the 
sake of translation, translation as an end in 
itself, found little favour ; translation should 
be regarded, not as a pair of Jegs for ordinary 
locomotion, but rather as an alpenstock to 
help children up the difficult slopes. In the 
first stage of language teaching it is out of 
place altogether ; in the intermediate stage 
it has only a restricted use ; in the advanced 
stage alone it has intrinsic value as a literary 
exercise. Nor must it be supposed that this 
view of the right place of translation is in 
any way connected with utilitarian aims in 
the teaching of Janguages. Nothing was 
more noticeable through the whole course 
of the meeting than the applause with which 
every reference to literary culture as the 
worthiest object of linguistic study was 
received. If translation is being deposed 
from its proud position, it is not because the 
reformers think it unnecessary that boys 
and girls should read French and German 
classics, but because they believe that 
French and German classics are better 
understood by those who do not feel the 
necessity of rendering them into English 
in order to comprehend their thought. 
No doubt we must have more experience 
of reformed methods of teaching before the 
justness of this view can be considered fully 
established ; here it can only be recorded, 
and commended to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of language-teachers. 

This subject leads one naturally to say 
a@ word on Mr. Francis Storr’s delight- 
ful presidential address, the subject of which 
was the translation of poetry. Mr. Storr 
opposed, with a wealth of illustration and 
argument, the dictum of George Henry Lewes 
that all translation of poetry was doomed 
to failure. As conspicuous instances of 
the contrary he cited Rossetti’s rendering 
of Villon’s ballade, with its refrain of ‘‘Where 
are the snows of yester-year?” William 
Johnson’s translation of the famous epigram 
of Callimachus, Clough’s version of one of 
the odes of Horace, and Du Bellay’s ‘ Song 
of the Winnowers.’ He held that verse 
must be rendered by verse, and dissented 
irom Mr. Andrew Lang’s view that a prose 
translation of the ‘Odyssey’ might convey 
the meaning of Homer more faithfully than 
& verse rendering. Incidentally, he com- 
pared the English of the Revised Version 
im several famous passages with that of the 
Authorized Version, much to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, and expressed regret 
that no place had been found on the Revising 
Committee for some masters of English. 
This brief summary can do no justice to 
what was a charming literary causerie by 
one who has made a special study of his 
subject. 





THE L.C.C. CONFERENCE OF 
TEACHERS. 


THE annual conference for three days 
organized by Dr. Kimmins, Chief Inspector 
to the County Council, began on January 
2nd. Mr. J. T. Taylor (Chairman of the 
Education Committee) being absent owing 
to illness, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Baxter Forman (Vice-Chairman of the 
Education Committee). 

The opening session was devoted to 
‘Nature Study.’ Dr. Percy Nunn read a 
paper on ‘The Place of Nature Study in 
the School Curriculum.’ He regarded such 
study as a striking example of the organic 
connexion which should mark the parts of 
the curriculum as a whole. Topics 
admirably chosen received adequate treat- 
ment, but were then allowed to drop. 
Thus the simple study of rainfall should 
lead on to the dew-point in hygrometry, 
the measurement of vapour pressure, solids, 
and gases. Mr. H. E. Turner followed with 
a@ paper on ‘School Excursions,’ and spoke 
of his own experience. Mr. J, T. Winkworth 
contributed a paper on ‘The Use of the 
School Museum in Nature Study,’ advocating 
the absence of labels for objects, in order 
that children might find out names for 
themselves. and consider their significance. 
A discussion followed. 

The second session was devoted to the 
teaching of botany. Dr. Forman, who pre- 
sided as before, pointed out that botany 
was not specifically mentioned in the Govern- 
ment Code as a subject which should be 
included in the curriculum of elementary 
schools. It was, however, included under 
the general heading of science and 
nature study. In the ordinary Council 
schools there were 16,841 pupils, and in the 
non- provided schools 2,332, who took 
botany. In view of the present crowding of 
subjects the course should be as simple as 
possible, and conversational rather than 
formal. Young students should not be 
frightened by the vastness of the subject. 
Eminent men of science, as a recent con- 
troversy in 7'he Times showed, took too 
much for granted in their lectures. 
Simplicity and clearness were not easily 
attained. In the year which ended last 
March 7,500 boxes, containing over five 
and a half millions of botanical specimens, 
were sent out for the use of schools. 
Facilities were afforded for observation in 
the parks of London, but a real love of 
nature was best inculcated in the country 
itself, where flowers were not labelled and 
arranged in their natural orders. 

Miss Lulham then read a paper on 
‘Nature Study as a Preparation for the 
Study of Botany,’ and Miss L. B. Clarke 
another on ‘ Botanical Laboratories and 
School Gardens,’ with limelight views. 
At the James Allen School for Girls, 
Dulwich, they had taught botany for years 
by means of observations and experiments 
made by the girls themselves, with the aid 
of a special laboratory and school gardens. 
The laboratory was the first of its kind, and 
at the present time more than 120 girls had 
gardens in which they carried out experi- 
ments concerning pollination, soil, &c. 
Miss von Wyss then read a paper of ‘Sug- 
gestions for the Practical Teaching of 
Rotany to Large Classes in Elementary 
Schools,’ and a discussion followed, in 
which Miss Clarke’s methods were recognized 
as the best, and the lack of time and want 
of sufficient subjects were mentioned as 
drawbacks. 

The third session, on the Friday, was 
devoted to ‘Commercial Education,’ under 
the presidency of Sir Albert Spicer. In 
his opening address he summarized the 





work of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
which was the first public body to organize 
@ movement in favour of improved com- 
mercial education in schools. Now there 
were thirty-six Chamber of Commerce 
and thirty educational authorities working 
in co-operation with the London Chamber 
of Commerce. There were also no fewer 
than thirty-six evening continuation com- 
mercial schools, in addition to the various 
polytechnics under the L.C.C. giving special 
attention to commercial subjects. The 
importance of commercial education was 
emphasized, success being a rivalry of 
brains. The nation which gave the best 
training was the most likely to succeed. 
Since the Chamber of Commerce began its 
scheme of examinations, 18,358 candidates 
had secured certificates of proficiency, the 
work being carried out at the cost of 27,0001., 
towards which the business men of London 
had contributed 14,5002. 

Mr. A. Kahn then delivered an address on 
‘Commercial Education in Day Schools.’ 
He pointed out that instruction in shorthand 
and bookkeeping—indispensable subjects— 
was not sufficient, and quoted a rather 
foolish paragraph from Ruskin. The claims 
of German, though Latin was awarded 
preferential treatment by the Board of 
Education, were to the future man of busi- 
ness irresistible. The history taught might 
well include the modern history of Europe 
and the study of economic developments. 
Arithmetic was often taught by sums 
opposed to commercial practice. The centre 
of interest in the course should be “ descrip- 
tive economics,’’ by which he meant some- 
thing very different from the traditional 
treatment of political economy. 

Mr. Sinclair read a paper on ‘ Commercial 
Education in Evening Schools,’ which began 
in 1898. Commerce, on which we prided 
ourselves, had too Jong been the Cinderella 
of our educational system ; but the evening 
continuation schools now taught a great 
many subjects with that end in view, 
including précis-writing, company law, and 
practical banking. In commerce a career 
was often indefinite, and this led to a want 
of definiteness in the teaching of commercial 
centres. 

Mr. B. Dumville, Lecturer in Education, 
gave his experience of the higher com- 
mercial schools of French Switzerland. The 
two points worth special notice were that 
if the average marks of a student were low, 
he could get oral examination to increase 
them; and if the average marks for the 
term’s work of a student were good, the 
student was excused examination. Thus 
those who were good all round got their 
holidays some days earlier than the others. 
Later, each student represented a business 
house, carrying out the actual routine. 
There were also “ improvisations ”’ in which 
the students were required to speak con- 
tinuously in some modern language for 
five or ten minutes. Mr. T. C. Jackson 
opened the discussion which followed. 

For the fourth session the chair was taken 
by Sir A. K. Rollit, who said that teaching 
tended to become too theoretical. More 
co-ordination in commercial education was 
needed, but he did not believe in early 
specializing. He went on to show how and 
why in the past English clerks had been 
ousted by foreigners. Mr. Douglas Owen 
dealt with the right training for business 
men. Among other points he attached 
great importance to English, and the boy 
who could write rapidly good terse English, 
well expressed and well spelt, would start 
with one first-rate commercial qualification. 
The education for clerks should not be con- 
fused with that desirable for leading men 
in a business. 
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Prof. L. W. Lyde gave an address on 
‘Geography in Commercial Instruction.’ 
Such teaching had as its object the training 
of imagination in the sphere of space. 
Material should be presented in a definitely 
uniform order. Mr. Kahn spoke on the 
teaching of mode:n languages for com- 
mercial purposes. Such instruction was 
best founded on a literary and commercial 
basis. A discussion followed, which elicited 
the fact that about 70 per cent. of bankrupts 
kept no books, while the remaining 30 per 
cent. kept them badly. 

The fifth session was devoted to ‘ Hand 
and Eye Training.’ Sir John Cockburn 
occupied the chair. Dr. Slaughter delivered 
an ss on handicraft in the lower 
standards. From scientific investigations 
two facts had emerged: the human body 
was not separated from the human mind, 
and in practice there were two stages of 
development. Up to the age of six the 
child was supposed to be making a series 
of contacts with his environment. At six 
he was regarded as ready to enter on the 
intellectual and spiritual heritage of his 
race. Manual training ought to cover a 
broad range of activities, especially as we 
were increasingly sedentary as a race. Mr. 
J. C. Hudson followed with an address on 
hand-training in American schools; and 
M.. P. B. Ballard delivered another on the 
manual occupations of the first four standards 
of the senior department of the London 
elementary schools. 

The final session was devoted to the 
experiments of teachers in dealing with 
the ordinary subjects of the curriculum. 
The chair was taken by Dr. Kimmins, who 
looked forward to the time when there 
would be special experimental schools in 
London. Mr. W. Green read a paper on 
‘The School Library.’ To interest the 
children in the books, he read extracts 
from good authors on the anniversaries 
of events to which they referred. Mr. 
J. A. White then gave an address on a four 
years’ course in the teaching of English 
literature. In the fourth year a special 
period, centring in Dr. Johnson and ending 
with the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ was_ taken. 
Mr. W. J. Hazlitt read a paper on ‘ Open-Air 
Geography,’ and a discussion followed, 
which included the suggestions that the 
school and public library should work more 
closely together, and that books were now 
so cheap that children should be encouraged 
to buy them for themselves. Dr. Kimmins, 
the founder and present organizer of the 
Conference, was thanked for his services, 
and announced that 1,200 persons had 
attended the various sessions. 





*‘SHAKESPEARE’S WARWICKSHIRE 
CONTEMPORARIES.’ 


I HAVE no wish to contest any of the 
dicta of your friendly reviewer, but I would 
like to say a word or two concerning his 
desiderata. I made no allusion whatever to 
the marriage licence of Anne Hathaway, or 
I would certainly have mentioned a sug- 
gestion which does seem to bring “us 
nearer the solution of the mystery of 
Anne Whateley,”’ which suggestion I would 
have borrowed from ‘Shakespeare’s Mar- 
riage,’ by Mr. J. W. Gray, the only reliable 
authority on the subject. 

The reviewer has let me off more gently 
than I feared, for he begins, “It is not 
to be expected that such a book should 
be without errors,” and only notes one 
self-evident oversight in proof-correction, 
an alternative spelling of the name 
** Somerville” ; and expresses doubt as to 
the validity of some of my inferences. I 





was not aware of any ‘ Life’ of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, certainly of none on the lines I 
have worked out, as I do not believe him 
to be the original of Justice Shallow. I 
certainly mentioned the valuable book 
‘Shakespeareana Genealogica,’ by Mr. 
French, wherever I referred to it or bor- 
rowed from it; but all my Arden work is 
from original sources. 

The reviewer further suggests expansion 
of several chapters. I can assure him 
have very much material crowded out by 
the exigencies of space and the need of 
contraction. 

I also have always encouraged workers 
to hope to find important points, even at 
this late date; but I hardly think we 
shall be able to associate the poet with 
the University of Oxford on the lines now 
laid down. C. C. SroPEs. 








THE AIM IN CLASSICAL TEACHING. 
ZL 


A GREAT deal that was written during 
1907 on the subject of classical teaching 
shows anything but a clear and definite 
conception of what should be the aim of a 
complete school course in the Greek and 
Latin classics ; and if this is the case with the 
better men who find their way into the 
columns of important journals, and leave 
their influence on the reports of learned 
committees, we may fairly assume that the 
practice of classical teaching in our great 
schools is in a haphazard condition. It 
would be an interesting experiment suddenly 
to put to each member of the classical staff 
of a great school the single question, ““ What 
is the aim of the classical teaching of this 
school ?”’ and allow five minutes for the 
answer. We venture to think that com- 
paratively few would be able to give a 
reasonable explanation of their classroom 
methods, and the differences between the 
different teachers would be most amusing, 
if they did not painfully suggest the want 
of co-ordination (to say nothing of pre- 
paratory schools and Universities) in a 
Public School. We do not mean to suggest 
that any one aim is the right one, for there 
are two or three competing systems of 
classical education which are nearly equal 
in point of merit, and possibly a com- 
promise between them might result in an 
improvement upon any one. How im- 
perative is the necessity of clarifying our 
views on this subject was made plain by 
a recent discussion between Mr. Lyttelton 
and Dr. Rouse in the pages of The Classical 
Review. Do we teach boys Latin in order 
that they may learn the language, or that 
they may read and appreciatejLatin authors, 
or that their minds may be trained to 
think ? These were some of the current 
views discussed with reference to the so- 
called oral method, which after all is not a 
fundamental matter. Happily Mr. J. L. 
Paton and Mr. Frank Fletcher have come 
to the rescue of befogged schoolmasters 
with their admirable Board of Education 
reports on classical teaching in Prussian 
schools. These two writers show a remarkable 
agreement as to the aims of the English 
system on the one hand, and the German on 
the other. It is well to consider the points 
made by them in favour of or against either 
ideal, and see in what respects the aim of 
English Secondary Schools might be im- 
roved. A reasonable aim once established, 
it would be a comparatively easy matter 
to determine several questions of method 
which are often prematurely and illogically 
discussed. 

In order the more easily to get to the 
kernel of the matter, we propose to limit 





the discussion to the study of Latin in 
a complete Public School course, and to 
assume that we have sifted out the right boys 
to profit by a classical course, and that the 
course is framed to benefit 90 per cent, 
rather than the 10 per cent. of exceptionally 
brilliant pupils. If we can determine what 
is good in these circumstances, it might 
be possible to tell within a little what 
modifications should be made in other cases, 
To this end, we shall consider first the Ger- 
man aim with its pros and cons, then the 
English aim, and finally what improvement 
might be made in the English system. 

The aim of the German Reform Gym- 
nasium is at any rate precise :— 

‘‘On the sure basis of grammatical discipline to 
secure that a pupil understands the more important 
classical authors, and is thereby introduced to the 
intellectual life and civilization of antiquity.” 

A mental atmosphere is the aim ; literature 
is subsidiary to that; and, in its turn, 
grammar is subordinate to the reading of 
authors. This is something broader, and, 
to our mind, more inspiring that what we 
in England mean by “scholarship”: it 
spells the possibility of culture, gained by 
means of a wide range of information acting 
on the imagination, for the many, rather 
than a ‘delicate sense of refinement in 
the use and appreciation of language” 
for afew. But at the same time the course 
allows opportunities for the development 
of esthetic and linguistic powers to those 
who have them. In trying to give a short 
formula for the German aim, “their aim 
is information,” we think both Mr. Paton 
and Mr. Fletcher go wide of the mark: 
the end is rather a plastic and ready attitude 
of mind to the broad problems of humanity 
and history, and the German teacher knows 
that it matters little, a few years after the 
leaving examination, whether a pupil can 
remember the facts of Livy, if he has become 
imbued with the spirit of his history. In 
balancing the product of the English and 
German systems it is important to remember 
this point. To this end a study of the 
content of the authors read contributes, 
while correctness and logical acumen are 
secured by the instruments, grammar, 
composition (subsidiary to translation), 
and translation into the mother-tongue. 
The subjects in order of importance, then, 
are grammar, translation, content, as instru- 
ments; culture, as the end. Here, again, 
the relative importance of departments 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The 
educative value of each of the three instru- 
ments is as follows. Latin grammar and 
translation give the best possible insight 
into the essential nature and laws of lan- 
guage, which is “the most wonderful 
creation of human genius”; translation 
from Latin into English compels minute 
comparison of the two languages, and s0 
affords the best possible means for appre- 
ciating the structure of the mother tongue 
and using it with accuracy and facility. As to 
content, its two main divisions are, for the 
purposes of German education, history and 
literature. The factors of Roman history 
are comparatively simple, and cause “and 
effect are calculable ; we are so far detached 
from its problems that we can study them 
without bias; the influence of Rome 1s 
deeply felt all over modern Europe. For 
these reasons Roman history (studied in 
the originals) is the best primer imaginable 
of the social and political questions of our 
own times. The Koman literature read 38 
instinct with broad humanity; has in its 
record of brave deeds and patriotism 4 
moral quality which is peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of growing lads ; and in expres- 
sion is simple, direct, and weighty beyond 
anything written in any modern language. 
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In carrying out their scheme of study the 
Germans entirely neglect verse composition, 
and lay stress on good translation rather 
than on good prose composition. A con- 
sideration of the German aim and the 
methods working up to it compels us to 
assent to Mr. Paton’s conclusion :— 

‘It is impossible to deny that the German ideal 
is considerably broader in its human aspect and 
less academic than the English, and, because it has 
these larger relations to modern life, is more likely 
to impress and fertilize the mind of the average 
boy.” (The italics are ours.) 

If the German system succeeds in awakening 
a broad, imaginative interest in life, it 
does indeed achieve a desirable end. 
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Islands. Another reprint from the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum. 

Stuart (H.), The Doctor in the Schools, 1/ net. Notes on 
the inedical inspection of public elementary school 
children under the Education (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act, 1907. 

Taylor (D. W.) Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion, 
10/ net. 

Waddell (J. A. L.), Specifications and Contracts, 4/ net. 

Walker (Sydney F.), Electric Wiring and Fitting for 
Plumbers and Gas-fitters, 5/ net. 

Wilson (C. B.), North American Parasitic Copepods be- 
longing to the Family Caligida. Also reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum. 

Fiction, 

Brown (Helen Dawes), Mr. Tuckerman’s Nieces, 6/ 

Character Portraits from Dickens, 3/6 net. Selected and 
arranged by Charles Welsh. 

Chorley (H.), Cleeves End, 6/. 
life and morals. 

Dudley (Rosetta), The Emerald Cross, 6/ 

Durham (E. Burton), Florence Island, 6/. Tells how it was 
peopled, and converted from an ,uninhabited island 
into a sportsman’s paradise. 

Gunter (A. C.), Dr. Burton’s Success, 6/ Illustrated. 

MacNaughtan (S.), A Lame Dog’s Diary, 7d. net. New 
Edition. 

Mitford (C. Guise), The Paxton Plot, 6/ 

Perfect (Rev. H. T.), Lady Beauclerc at Home, 6/ A 
romance of life, with illustrations. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell),iStubble before the Wind, 6/. 
teen short stories. 

Rosenkrantz (Baron P.), Magistrate’s Own Case, 6/ An 
interesting story of a trial for murder and circum- 
stantial evidence. 


New 


A realistic story of Kentish 


Four- 





Runciman (Sir W.), Looking Seaward Again, 3/6. Six 
short sketches. 

St. Barbe (R.), The Golden Fleece. 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Blue Lagoon, 6/ 

Wales (H.), Cynthia in the Wilderness, 6/. Second Edition. 
For former notice see Athen., Nov. 30, 1907, p. 684. 

Warden (Florence), A Devil's Bargain, 6/ 

Wishaw (F.), A New Cinderella, 6/ 

White (F. M.), Craven Fortune, 6/. Illustrated by Howard 
Somerville. 

General Literature. 

Baden-Powell (Lieut.-General, R.S.S.), Scouting for Boys, 
4d. net. An Illustrated handbook for instruction in 
good citizenship. 

Heart of the Rose, No. I. A small quarterly magazine of 
verse and prose, issued at Melbourne. 

Hustled History, by the Authors of ‘Wisdom while You 
Wait,’ 1/ See p. 73. 

Investor’s Blue-Book for 1908, 2/6 net. 

Leith (W. Compton), Apologia Diftidentis, 7/6 net. 

Marble (A. R.), Heralds of American Literature, 6/6 net. 

Mathiesons’ Highest and Lowest Prices, 2/6. 

New Medieval Library : Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and 
other Miracles ; The Chatelaine of Vergi, New Edition, 
translated by Alice Kemp-Welch, leather, 5/ net each ; 
pigskin, 7/6 net each. > 

Pitman’s Secretary’s Handbook, 5/ net. A practical guide 
to the work and duties, edited by Herbert E. Blain. 

Peaga (Mrs. A.), Dainty Dinner Tables, and how to Decorate 
Them, 1/. With 4 illustrations. 

Roes (E. Roberta), High-Class and Economical Cookery 
Recipes, as used in the Westbourne Grove Cookery 
School, 4/6 net. 

Shaw (A.), The Outlook for the Average Man, 5/ net. 

Sims (G. R.), The Black Stain, 1/ net. With 13 illustra- 
tions. Articles, re-published from The Tribune, con- 
cerning the neglect and ill-treatment of children in 
London and other great cities. 

Wagner (E.), Recipes for the Preserving of Fruit, Vegetables, 
and Meat, 5/ net. 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1908, 1/ 

Pamphlets. 

Brice(A. M.), New Ways with Old Acres, 1/ net. Advocates 
the application of co-operation in connexion with the 
Small Holdings Act. 

German Peril, The ; The Free Trade Delusion, by Akaroa. 

Harris (S. Hutchinson), The Will of the People and the 

Referendum, 6d. Reprinted from The Westminster 
Review. 

Winbolt (8S. E.), Sir Robert Clayton, Knt. 

of the benefactors of Christ’s Hospital. 


A sketch of one 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Agresti(A.), I Prerafaellisti: Contributo alla Storia dell’ 
Arte, 15 lire. Freely illustrated with reproductions of 
characteristic pictures. ‘ 

Petersen (E.), Die Burgtempel der Athenaia, 4m. 

History and Biography. 

Déprez (E.), Etudes de Diplomatique anglaise de l’Avéne- 
ment d’Edouard I. & celui de Henri VIL: le Sceau 
privé, le Sceau secret, le Signet, 5fr. , we 

Guardione (F.), Il Dominio dei Borboni in Sicilia dal 1830 
al 1861 in relazione alle Vicende nazionali con Docu- 
nmenti inediti, Vol. L., 8 lire. No. 129 in the Biblioteca 
storica. 4 

Laborie (L. de L. de), Paris sous Napoléon: La Religion, 
5fr. 


Quentin-Bauchart (P.), Lamartine et la Politique étrangére 
de la Révolution de Février, 5fr. 

Revue historique, Janvier—Février, 6 fr. 

Rousse (E.), La Liberté religieuse en France, 1880-1904, 6fr. 

Geography and Travel. 

Atlas universel de Géographie: Carte 74, 
d’ Amérique, Feuille Nord-Est, 2fr. 4 

Gli Inglesi nella Vita moderna: Osservati da un Italiano, 
31. 50. 


Philology. 

Bulletin international de l’Académie des Sciences de 
Cracovie: Classe de Philologie, Classe d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie, Nos. 3-4, 5, and 6-7, Ofr. 90 each. 

Science. 

Bulletin international de l’Académie des Sciences de 
Cracovie : Classe des Sciences mathématiques et natu- 
relles, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Ofr. 90. 

Lindau (G.) et Sydow (P.) Thesaurus Litteraturee Myco- 
logice, Vol. I. Part L, 31m. 25. 

Martel (E. A.), L’Evolution souterraine, 3fr. 50. 

Panetti (M.), Prove dei Metalli, 5 lire. No. 11 in the 
Raccolta di Memorie e Rassegne tecniche. 


Etats-Unis 


General Literature. 
Chabrier (C.), Gens de Bien, 3fr. 50. : 
Fastrez (A.), Ce que l’Armée peut étre pour la Nation. 
No. 12 of the Actualités sociales. 
Gontier (F.), Le Procés de M. Pipe, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All Books. received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices Wi 
sending Books. 








Literarn Gossip. 

Messrs. LoneMaN are publishing two 
volumes on ‘ English Local Government 
from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act: the Manor and the 
Borough,’ by Mr. Sidney Webb and his 
wife. This new instalment of their survey 
of English local government is complete 
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in itself, and gives for the first time an 
analytic and descriptive account of the 
administrations between 1689 and 1835 
of the rural manors and municipal 
boroughs of England and Wales. New 
light is thrown upon the manor, its courts, 
its juries, and its relation to other authori- 
ties ; in particular, upon the way in which 
the common-field agriculture of the village 
was—in some places even down to the 
nineteenth century—administered by the 
jury at the lord’s court. To the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London are devoted 
over a hundred pages. 


Mr. Murray announces some import- 
ant books in biography and _ history. 
‘J.T. Delane, 1817-79, by bis nephew, 
Mr. A. I. Dasent, will include much 
correspondence of the famous Times editor 
with the leading men of his day. ‘The 
Correspondence of George Canning and 
some Intimate Friends,’ edited by Josceline 
Bagot, should also be unusually interest- 
ing, for there is still much unpublished of 
Canning’s papers. Miss Lillias Campbell 
Davidson is writing the life of ‘ Catherine 
of Braganga,’ which involves a good deal of 
the history of Charles II. ; and Miss M. F. 
Howard is editing a ‘ Memoir of Lettice, 
Lady Falkland,’ which was written by 
her chaplain, Dr. John Duncan, in 1647. 


‘MODERNISM: A RECORD AND REVIEW,’ 
is the title of a book which Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons will publish immediately. 
The author is the Rev. A. L. Lilley, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Paddington, whose house is 
a rendezvous for continental Modernists, 
and who has had special opportunities for 
getting into close touch with the move- 
ment. The bookis dedicated by per- 
mission to Father Tyrrell, and consists 
chiefly of articles and reviews by the 
author which have appeared during the 
past seven or eight years, an Epistle Dedi- 
catory, and a useful Bibliography. 


Mr. Unwin will publish this spring 
‘The Statutes of Wales,’ collected, 
arranged, and edited by Mr. Ivor Bowen, 
barrister-at-law of the South Wales Cir- 
cuit. In this volume all the important 
Acts of Parliament relating exclusively or 
principally to Wales which have been 
passed since the time of Magna Charta by 
the British Legislature will be reprinted 
in full. Most of these statutes are to be 
found only in volumes not easily accessible, 
and Mr. Bowen’s work will, for the first 
time, present these interesting constitu- 
tional documents in a convenient form. 
There will be a long introduction dealing 
with the history of the legislation affecting 
Wales and the Welsh Church. 


THe BisHop or Dvuruam, BisHop 
WELLDON, PrINcIPAL FAIRBAIRN, and 
others contribute to the February number 
of The Sunday at Home in a symposium on 
‘ How I became a Preacher.’ Prof. R. E. 
Welsh writes on Holman Hunt’s ‘ Shadow 
of Death.’ Tomb-copying in Egypt is 
described by Jessie Mothersole. The Hon. 
M. Cordelia Leigh gives an account of 
‘The Schools’ Mutual Aid Scheme,’ a 
recent experiment in bringing town and 
county schools into contact. 





Mr. J. WALTER Situ, who has been 
one of the editors of Messrs. Newnes since 
1896, has been appointed chief editor of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. Mr. Smith, who is 
now thirty-nine, was educated at Harvard 
University, and came to England as the 
special correspondent of The Boston Tran- 
script and of The Literary Era, Phila- 
delphia. 

A NEW couNTY is now included in 
Messrs. Phillimore’s ‘Parish Register 
Series,” as next week the first volume cf 
Cambridgeshire will be issued to sub- 
scribers; it will contain the Marriage 
Registers of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, 
1558 to 1812, and two rural parishes, Fen 
Drayton and Knapwell. The second 
volume, now printing, will deal with 
St. Sepulchre’s and others. 

Messrs. Putnam have in preparation a 
book entitled ‘The Twentieth-Century 
American,’ which is the work of an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. H. Perry Robinson, who has 
been in the United States for twenty 
years, and travelled extensively in the 
country. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co. are about 
to issue in one volume a popular edition of 
Mr. Charles Swynnerton’s ‘Indian Nights’ 
Entertainment’ and ‘Romantic Tales from 
the Punjab.’ 


At the annual meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Faculty of Advocates on Wednes- 
day the Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, 
Mr. W. K. Dickson, reported that the 
accessions to the library in 1907 numbered 
45,785. The total in ten years had been 
439,877. The alterations at present being 
carried out, and the new south wing in 
course of erection, will give more room 
for book storage and a new manuscript 
room. 

Mr. A. H. Mrxar has been appointed 
Librarian of Dundee Public Library in 
succession to the late Mr. John Mac- 
lauchan. Mr. Millar, who has been on the 
staff of The Dundee Advertiser for twenty- 
seven years, is author of several works, 
including ‘The History of Rob Roy,’ 
‘Castles and Mansions of Ayrshire,’ 
‘Quaint Bits of Glasgow,’ ‘The Roll of 
Eminent Burgesses of Dundee,’ and ‘ The 
Historical Castles and Mansions of Scot- 
land.’ 


Tue Giascow BALLAD CLUB is some- 
thing of a unique institution, candidates 
for membership having to submit samples 
of their work and be voted upon there- 
after by ballot. A third volume of the 
Club is about to be issued by Messrs. 
Blackwood, with a portrait of the founder, 
the late Mr. William Freeland, several of 
whose poems will be included. The pre- 
vious publications of the Club are ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Tue four thousandth volume of the 
Tauchnitz English Series, which is about 
to appear, will be a ‘ Manual of American 
Literature.’ It has been written by Mr. 


Theodore Stanton, assisted by several pro- 
fessors of English in Cornell University. 
Mr. Murray is publishing for Mr. R. E, 
Prothero ‘ The Pleasant Land of France,’ 
essays dealing with life in a provincial 





town, and including discussions of French 
farming ; folk-lore gathered in Touraine, 
Berri, Poitou, and Périgord ; Rabelais; 
and the associations of Fontainebleau. 

Sm Joun Gorst has written, and Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons will shortly publish, 
a book of Recollections, called ‘ New 
Zealand Revisited.” In 1906 Sir John 
was invited by the British Government to 
represent it at the opening of the Inter. 
national Exhibition at Christ Church, New 
Zealand. This was his second visit to 
the colony. The first was in the early 
sixties, the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Maori War, when he 
first served in an official capacity as Com- 
missioner of Waikato under Sir George 
Grey. Naturally, his recent visit sug- 
gested contrasts between old and new 
conditions. 

THE arrangements of University College, 
London, include a course of public lectures 
by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly on ‘ Spanish 
Literature,’ which began on Thursday last 
with ‘ The Cid.’ On the same day Prof. 
W. P. Ker continued his course on ‘ Eng- 
lish Literature in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries.” The public Barlow 
Lectures on Dante’s ‘ Paradiso’ will be 
given by the Rev. E. Moore on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons, February 5th 
and 6th, 12th and 13th, 19th and 20th. 

THe Ricut Hon. A. H. D. Acuanp has 
been elected President of the English 
Association for 1908. He was the chief 
guest at the annual dinner, where there 
was some admirable speaking. The 
Master of Trinity, the outgoing Presi- 
dent, dwelt on the necessity of teachers 
being able’to fire the imagination of their 
pupils concerning literary study. Among 
the other speakers were Mr. Acland, Prof. 
C. H. Firth, Prof. C. A. Bradley, Mr. 
P. A. Barnett, and Prof. Potter of Brown 
University, U.S.A. 

Art the sessions on Saturday, in addition 
to the papers arranged for, interesting 
speeches were made by Prof. Raleigh, who 
defined the introduction to literature in 
any full sense as an introduction to life 
itself ; and by Prof. Mackail, who declared 
that to deal with literature in vital fashion 
the teacher must efface himself. Mr. 
Sidney Lee, in speaking on the teaching 
of Shakspeare, pointed out the great 
influence the study of the great dramatist 
should exert on the mind and heart of the 
pupil, and urged that all care should be 
taken to prevent Shakspeare becoming 
the “ drill’d dull lesson.”’ Prof. Boas, Mr. 
Valentine, and others took part in the 
discussion. A leaflet, ‘A Shakespeare 
Reference Library for Teachers,’ prepared 
by Mr. Lee, will be shortly issued by the 
Association. 

A Commission has been appointed to 
make an inventory of ancient and his- 
torical Scottish monuments and construc- 
tions illustrative of contemporary culture, 
civilization, and conditions of life of the 
people in Scotland from the earliest times 
to the year 1707, and to specify those which 
seem worthy of preservation. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is Chairman, and other members 
of the Commission are Lord Guthrie, Prof. 
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G. Baldwin Brown, Dr. Boyce, Mr. F. C. 
Buchanan, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, and Mr. 
Thomas Ross, with Mr. A. G. Curle as 
Secretary. 

THE inaugural meeting of the newly 
formed Association for the Promotion of 
Classical Learning in Ireland was held in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society on Tuesday last. Mr. Justice 
Madden took the chair, and Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, M.P., delivered a_ presidential 
address on the importance of classical 
studies. 

Tue Official returns from the German 
universities show an increase of 1,335 
students, as compared with the winter 
session of the preceding year. There were 
46,471 matriculated students. There was 
an increase of nearly 1,000 in the students 
of philology and history, and a decrease 
of over 200 in the law students; while 
the number of those who study agricul- 
ture is steadily rising. Berlin heads the 
list with 8,220 students, Munich has 5,948, 
leipsic 4,341, Bonn 3,209, Gdttingen 
1,857, Strassburg 1,709, Heidelberg 1,676, 
Marburg 1,670, Wiirzburg 1,382, Jena 
1,375, Giessen 1,144, Konigsberg 1,105, 
and Kiel 1,025. 

WE note the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Paper : Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. 21, dealing 
with School Excursions and Vacation 
Schools. This includes notes on two 
French experiments, on Vacation Schools 
in England, on country schools for back- 
ward children, on school journeys taken 
by Jena boys and by English schoolboys, 
a ‘Note on Foreign Travel,’ &c., (54d). 
We alsoname another paper under ‘Science 
Gossip.” 








SCIENCE 


Qe 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Health in the School; or, Hygiene for 
Teachers. By J. 8S. C. Elkington. (Blackie 
& Son.)—Going to school is not a natural 
proceeding, but it is a necessary one. The 
physical restraints of the schoolroom, and 
the conditions under which lessons are carried 
on, are not in general conducive to health, 
but, unless the claims of hygiene are fairly 
and adequately considered, distinetly in- 
jurious. This becomes a serious matter, 
and one of national importance, when it 
is remembered that, during term time in a 
public elementary school, children are in 
their classes for at least five hours out of 
twenty-four on five consecutive days in 
each week: in boarding schools of all 
grades weekly school attendance is longer. 
It must moreover be remembered that the 
immature frames of boys and girls are far 
more susceptible to the influences of environ- 
ment than are the full-grown bodies of adults; 
also that the stress of schoolwork falls 
most heavily on children’s most delicate 
organs, their nervous centres and organs 
of sense. Dr. Elkington directs attention 
to the circumstances of school life, and shows 
how much teachers themselves may do, 
even in unsatisfactory premises and under 
unsympathetic or injudicious management, 
to maintain and improve the health, both 
in body and mind, of the scholars committed 
to their charge. He considers the hygiene 
of the body in his earlier chapters (and, in 





our opinion, he has taken the subjects in 
the right order); and he emphasizes 
the value of the work done in the nursery or 
kindergarten, for “it is in the infant rooms 
that the material is most delicate and most 
a and that it is above all at the age of 

abit-formation.’’ Dr. Elkington’s treatment 
of ‘“‘ Health in the School” deserves high 
commendation. He uses no unnecessary 
words, and has succeeded in compressing 
into fewer than 200 pages all that the 
ordinary schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
need know about the matter, shows them how 
to apply the knowledge, and impresses upon 
them the fact that it is their duty to apply it. 
He wastes no chaptersin discussing investiga- 
tions into psychology and physiology, but 
being himself an expert in these subjects, 
selects the undoubted results and recognized 
facts of these sciences, and applies them at 
once to the arrangement of premises, organ- 
ization of studies, and amelioration of the 
conditions of school life. The foundation 
of school hygiene is, as the author frequently 
insists, ‘‘ just plain common sense’’; he 
assumes the same basis for his treatise, and 
has produced a handy little volume at once 
practical and suggestive. 

The ventilation, lighting, warming, and 
furnishing of schools are fully treated ; 
and teachers are clearly shown how much 
the efficient maintenance of these processes 
when the apparatus is of the best quality, 
and their amelioration when the apparatus 
is old-fashioned or defective, depend on 
them, ¢.e., on their common sense and desire 
to make the best of things. They are also 
told how much the present and future 
welfare and intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of their pupils depend on the right use 
of premises as they exist—structural im- 
provements, however needful, being beyond 
the teachers’ control. A discussion of 
school ailments and the commoner accidents 
to scholars follows that of the buildings, 
and the advice given is clear and definite, 
teachers being told what to do at the 
time of emergency rather than what to 
think or study before or after it. A useful 
chapter is devoted to defects of special 
senses, tests of sight, hearing, &c.; and 
another to such interesting questions as 
the personal factor, fatigue, recreation, 
sleep, and the like. 

The question of the ‘ curriculum and its 
hygienic arrangement ”’ is judiciously con- 
sidered. Age being “ perhaps the dominant 
factor of school life,’’ the scope and methods 
of infants’ schools are first reviewed; and 
then we learn that the “fatigue values of 
subjects,’ the arrangement of the time- 
table, the necessity of “‘ intervals for physical 
occupation and recreation,” the advisability 
and duration of homework, should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the doctor as 
well as the schoolmaster. In fact, the 
collaboration of physiology with pedagogy 
is essential to the maintenance of the highest 
efficiency of a school. Not only, according 
to the author, should hygiene be considered 
in the drawing-up of a judiciously arranged 
time-table, but he also enforces the ex- 
pediency and practicability of introducing 
the subject into the daily routine of class- 
work. 


Lessons in Practical Hygiene. By Alice 
Ravenhill. With Preface by Prof. M. E. 
Sadler. (Leeds, Arnold & Son.)—Any one 
who worked through the exercises recom- 
mended and described in Miss Raven- 
hill’s ‘ Lessons in Practical Hygiene’ would 
gain a sound knowledge of life in all its 
phases of health as well as of those factors 
which lead to longevity. But it is unlikely 
that any individual or school class could find 
time for so extended a course of study 





as is here prescribed, and the value of the 
book will consist, therefore, in the sugges- 
tions which it contains for the use of teachers. 
A judicious selection from its several parts 
will not only vary the monotony 
of class work, but will also cnable the 
teacher to give correct answers to many 
awkward questions. The first part treats 
of biology and some of the simpler charac- 
teristics of air and water. The succeeding 
parts deal with anatomy, physiology, and 
dietetics, with some exercises on personal 
hygiene, first aid, and principles leading 
respectively to healthy and _ unhealthy 
dwellings. There is a bibliography for those 
who desire to advance their knowledge 
still further in any subject of which the book 
treats, a glossary for those who are unskilled 
in the classical languages, a good index, 
and two pages of introduction by Prof. 
M. E. Sadler, one of the most enlightened 
exponents of modern education. The book is 
throughout sufficiently illustrated. 

Miss Ravenhill’s method consists in de- 
scribing an experiment to show some definite 
point, the details being sufficient to enable 
the whole to be accurately carried out 
by any moderately careful person. 
Cautions are added where necessary; and 
at the end of each experiment is a note 
exjlaining the principles involved and 
elucidated. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 10.—Mr. H. F. Newall, 
President, in the chair. Sir Robert Ball read a 
paper on the single equation which comprises the 
theory of the fundamental instruments of the 
observatory. He showed that all the ordinary 
formule used in connexion with the different 
instruments can be deduced as particular cases of 
the general equation.—Prof. Kapteyn gave an 
account of his investigation on the number of stars 
of determined magnitude and determined galactic 
latitude. Previous researches in this direction had 
been more or less vitiated by not being based on a 
trustworthy photometric scale, and by depending 
on stars of too small a range of magnitude. He 
presented a copy of his full investigation, just 
published by the Groningen Astronomical Labora- 
tory.—The Astronomer Royal read a paper on 
observations of the ninth satellite of Saturn 
(Phebe) from photographs taken at the Royal 
Observatory in 1907.—Mr. Stratton gave a short 
account of a paper on the proper motions of faint 
stars in the Pleiades, Prof Turner also contributing 
a short note on the same subject.—Mr. Crommelin 
read a second paper, by Mr. Cowell and himself, 
on the perturbations of Halley’s comet in the past, 
the present communication dealing with the 
— of 1222. They concluded that Hind’s 
identification was incorrect, and had found a 
comet recorded in the annals of the Chinese, which 
was probably an appearance of the comet of Halley. 
They had not completed their calculations with 
regard to the comet of 1066, represented on the 
Bayeux tapestry, but believed it would prove to 
be also an appearance of Halley’s comet.—The 
Astronomer Royal presented a paper, by himself 
and Mr. Harold Christie, on an improved illumina- 
tion of the field in a transit instrument, and showed 
a number of data exhibiting the improved results 
of this illumination on the discordance in reversed 
positions of the instrument. 


MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 9.—Prof. W. Burnside, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. T. J. Garstang was 
elected a Member.—Prof. A. E. H. Love spoke on 
‘The Distinctive Character of Lord Kelvin’s 
Mathematical Investigations,’ and moved a reso- 
lution of condolence with Lady Kelvin. This was 
seconded by Sir W. D. Niven, and carried unani- 
mously.—Communications were made as follows: 
‘On a Formula of Interpolation,’ by Mr. C. S. 
Jackson,—‘ Hilbert’s Invariant Integral in the 
Calculus of Variations,’ by Mr. T. J. PA. Brom- 
wich,—and ‘ An Operator related to q-Series,’ by 
the Rev, F. H. Jackson. 
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Mov. London lon Institution, 5.—' Researches on Deep-Sea Diving,’ Mr. bringing out of the volume. pleasures of possession, is difficult to 


- Boriets of Arts, 8.—‘ The Theory and Practice of Clockmaking,’ 
= rel., Mr. H. H. Cunynghame. (Cantor Lect ure.) 
cal Societ ty, 8.—‘ Infant Mortality,’ Dr. R. Hutchison, 
Ter. ES. Ropat nstitution, 3.—‘The — Ear of Different Ani- 
mals,’ Lecture II., Dr. A. 
a oeteeen. Ls Some 
rthrate,’ Mr. Reginald Ducdfield. 
= Institeting of Civil ay ag = —' Experimental levee 
tions of the Stresses * Lm cz Dee subjected to Wa’ 
r J. = ttley. A. W. SOR 
‘Stresses in a: Txyerimentel Lnvestiention by 
means of a rubber Models,’ Messrs. J. 8. —— ood w. 
Gore resses in Masonry Dams,’ Mr. 
= Society’ of | 8.— a Art of Jewellery,’ Mrs. alee. 
(Applied Art Secti 
Wrp. Royal Societ | of Literature, 5.—‘Tolstoi as Shakespearean 
itic,” Prof. J. B. ¥ 
1 —~ 4 7 } =a ‘of the Pillow- Tava —y Port Isaac 
in wall,’ Messrs. C. Reid and H. ‘On Sub- 
division of “ty Chalk of i a ‘Novtoik,’ Mr. M. 


rydo! 
Society of ‘Arts, 8.—‘ Siam and its People,’ Mr. R. H. Hillma 
Ta RS. Royal, Institution, 3.—‘ Recent ene on Ancient Physio- 
nivel i .’ Lecture II., Prof. W. W. Watts. 


4.30. 
a: yo ty 6.— Te LRarnitere of an saa House 
a Century Ago, .’ Mr. C.J 
_ Institution. a » Bisctricat 7. eers, itandard Per- 
ormances of Electrical Machinery,” Mr. & ~ Goldvctunidt. 
— Soctesy ot om 8.30. 
Fr. Ph lescence Curves,’ Mr. W. Rosenhain; ‘An 
cone Me, Examination of Gibbs’ Theory of Surface 
aa ae an Application to the Theory of Dyeing,’ 


— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ A Cost Theory of Rein- 
forced-Concrete Beams,’ Mr. J. R. Wade; The Neutral Axis 

7 1 aa Concrete Beams,’ Mr. E. I’ Spiers. (Students 

— Royal Institution, 9.—'The Extinction of Malta Fever,’ 


. D. Bruce. 

Sat. Mathematical Association, 2.30,—-Annual Meeti Presi- 
dent’s Address. Papers: ‘On the Teaching of Bementary 
Mechanics,’ Mr. J. Dorbs; ‘On the Teaching of the 
Elements of Anaiysia’ Mr. C. Tuckey; ‘On the 

cal of Series in Trigonometry,’ r. 

F. J. A _ Whipp On a New ko ag of Similarity in 

Elem ot etry,’ Mr. W. oer 
—- Ro ‘¥ Tasti ution, io ta e ‘Electr! cation of Railways,’ 
ture II., Prof. G. K 


‘Unconsidered Factors affecting the 











Science Gossip. 


Mr. A. E. SHIPLEY is republishing with 
Mr. Murray, under the title of ‘ Pearls and 
Parasites,’ a number of essays which have 
for the most part appeared in The Quarterly 
Review. The book will include an account 
of life in the deep-sea abysses, the British 
fishery question, and the work of Pasteur in 
elucidating the origin of disease. 


Mr. Murray is also publishing ‘ From 
Peking to Sikhim,’ by Count de Lesdain, the 
record of a journey carried out by him and 
his wife through the district of the Ordos 
Desert, which lies in a bend of the Hoang- 
Ho ; thence, by the province of Kansu, across 
a high mountainous district into the valley 
of the Yangtse, and so to Tibet. 

‘THE ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES,’ by Dr. 
Walter H. Gaskell, which Messrs. Longman 
have in the press, is the outcome of twenty 
years’ work. In it is put forth a theory of 
the origin of Vertebrates which is based upon 
two propositions: (1) that the essential 
factor for the upward evolution of all 
animals is growth of brain-power ; (2) that 
each higher group of animals has arisen 
from some member of the highest group 
evolved up to that time, and not from a 
lower group. A special chapter is devoted to 
the consideration of the difficulties presented 
by current embryological doctrines. 


WE note the issue as a Parliamentary 
Paper of the Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
1875 to 1899, the - oes Marks Act 
1887 to 1894, &c. (7d.). 


At a meeting of friends of the late John 
Samuel Budgett, held in Cambridge on 
February 8th, 1904, it was decided to per- 
petuate his memory by the publication 
of a memorial volume with reprints of his 
various zoological papers, and descriptions 
of the more important material brought 
back by him on his various expeditions. 
The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press undertook the responsibilities of 
publication, the heavy expenses of illustra- 
tion being met by a fund subscribed by 
Budgett’s friends. The volume has been 
edited by Prof. Graham Kerr. Mr. A. E. 
Shipley has acted as Hon. Treasurer of the 
fund, has contributed a biographical sketch, 





Durine the last few months many in- 
teresting specimens have been added by 
gift to the collections in the Natural 
History Department of the Royal Scottish 
Museum. In the course of the excavations 
recently carried on at the old Roman 
military camp at Newstead, near Melrose, 
many bones of dogs, deer, and horses were 
discovered. From the remains of the 
last, an almost complete skeleton of a Roman 
horse has been built up, and is now exhibited 
in the Small Mammal Hall. Note should 
also be made of the specimens of a small 
“* leaf-footed ’’ crustacean, the shield-shrimp 
(Apus cancriformis). This tiny creature, 
scarcely two inches long, was discovered in 
1850 in some ponds in England, but since 
that date had not been recorded for Britain, 
and was regarded as extinct, until, in Sep- 
tember last, examples were discovered in 
a pond in Kirkeudbrightshire. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC registrations of Encke’s 
periodical comet, which has never failed 
to return since its period was determined 
in 1818, were obtained by Prof. Max Wolf 
at the Astrophysical Institute, Kénigstuhl, 
Heidelberg, on Christmas Day and again 
on the 2nd inst., the brightness on both 
occasions being estimated to be of only about 
the thirteenth magnitude. It is situated 
in the constellation Pisces, moving in a 
north-easterly direction towards Aries. The 
perihelion passage will not be due until 
about the end of April ; the last took place 
on Janaury 4th, 1905. 


Two faint small planets were photo- 
graphically discovered by Mr. Metcalf at 
Taunton, Mass., on the 27th of November 
and the llth of December respectively ; 
one by Prof. Max Wolf on the 3rd inst., 
and two (the second remarkably bright for 
a recent discovery, being nearly equal to a 
star of the ninth magnitude) by Herr Kopff 
of KG6nigstuhl, on the 3rd and 4th inst. 
respectively. In No. 4226 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten is given a list of the 
results of a large number of observations 
of small planets obtained by Father Tsut- 
sihashi at the Observatory of Zé-sé, China, 
which is situated near the coast, to the 
south-east of Nanking. 








FINE ARTS 


—_>—- 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND 
GRAVERS. 

I. 


Ar the New Gallery the eighth exhibition 
of this Society contains few examples of 
the lasting interest that attaches to work 
of the best period of art, and although this 
gives to the show an unsatisfactory look 
of flippancy, yet it should be remembered 
that experimental art and the passing 
attractiveness of topical and journalistic 
motives have a legitimate claim on our 
attention. In England the policy of illus- 
trated journals in filling their pages with 
photographs has almost abolished the kind 
of draughtsman of whom Renouard may 
be cited as a typical example, and this 
freak of fortune has pressed ond on some 
of the artists of the ‘ International.” 
Discouragement has settled on the illustrators 
who formed a large part of the original 
strength of the Society, and there is a 
eee for them, as for other artists 
of the brief brilliance proper to journalism, 
to spend their talent in the production of 
flimsy exhibition works. Such a picture, as 





criticize, because it has no raison @ étre 
except as an introduction to something else, 

It is fair to only a certain proportion, 
therefore, of these artists to judge of their 
work by its success or failure according 
to the older standard which seeks a picid 
in a serious, complex thing wherein are 
many strands of interest mysteriously 
interwoven. Among the others may be 
many men excellently adapted to do the 
transient work of the hour—work which 
the world needs, but does not know that 
it needs, if we may judge by the decline 
of fine illustrated journalism on the one 
hand, and the absence of any general use 
of decorative painting on the other. These 
two branches of their profession are what 
most of these artists should be practising, 
were art playing its proper part in the 
national life, and they are fitted for one 
branch or the other according as their gifts 
lie in the direction of close actuality or ¢ 
more generalized treatment of life. 

The small “ Illustrators’ Gallery,” with 
which the exhibition opens, while it is the 
most interesting of the three, brings home 
to one the extent to which draughtsmen 
are despairing of any worthy career strictly 
in the domain of journalism. How much 
lively observation straight from life we 
should have found here eight years ago! 
To-day the space is so largely given up to 
work not illustrative, but pictorial, that 
one lithograph, Sam of Sorrow Corner, by 
Mr. A. S. Hartrick, remains almost the sole 
representative of that vigorous naturalism 

which then promised so rich a store of raw 
mateslel for the future historian. In this 
sort of work Mr. Hartrick is a master, and 
we regret that the superb series of topical 
drawings that appeared in the early numbers 
of The Daily Graphic is not being continued 
to-day. Excellent in another fashion, his 
other two prints of more permanent and 
general appeal, The Crucifixion and Caliph 
Vathek, do not give quite the same impres- 
sion of being the productions of a man bom 
to do this work and no other. Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan’s best exhibit, Old Darkie, is in 
similar vein, but shows slight leanings 
towards the pictorial. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
sends some etchings which may tempt 
the collector more, but cannot compare 
in brilliance and charm with the everyday 
pen drawings he has produced in such 
profusion ; ; nor are the coloured drawings 
of Elizabeth Shippen Green examples of 
the best way in which illustration can be 
influenced by painting. In England and 
America an illustration, owing to the in- 
vention of the three-colour process, tends 
to approximate in appearance to an easel 
picture—not to its advantage. In Frence, 
on the other hand, thanks to a public that 
relishes draughtsmanship of some lightness 
and continuity—thanks also to the develop- 
ment of the cartoon as a serious work of 
art—illustrators glide naturally and suitably 
into decorative painting of the lighter kind; 
for a fine cartoon demands just that power 
of generalization, of abstraction which 
marks off the decorator from the illustrator. 
Willette might be cited as an instance,”or 
Forain, whose work we shall see here later. 
It is a disappointment, therefore, to find that 
well-known cartoonist M. Charles Léandre 
responsible for A Design for the Decoration of 
a Brasserie of entirely vulgar and _ realistic 
aim; the more _so as his small drawing 
beneath it, Les Epaves, has just that easy 
and stylish design which we hoped to see in 
his decoration. Jean Veber has a coloured 


etching which is also disappointing. Hover- 
ing on the borderland between illustration 
and decoration, and not thoroughly satisfac- 
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tory as either, Louis Legrand’s large pastels 
are extraordinarily clever. The lady getting 
out her glasses in La Débutante may 
mentioned as the most daring and dainty 
assage of draughtsmanship, his oil paintings 
in the exhibition being flagrant examples 
of how unwise even so masterly a draughts- 
man may be when he allows himself to be 
seduced into picture painting. Even in 
the drawings he is somewhat uneven, the 
ballet subjects being noticeably coarser 
in feeling; while Le vieux Berger, in which 
he attempts greater elaboration, is metallic 
and commonplace. Sir Charles Holroyd’s 
William Strang, A.R.A., and Mr. E. Zak’s 
portrait are better examples of hard, careful 
portraiture in imitation of early masters, 
but these are a little stiff and laboured. 

The Femme a la Fenétre by Degas is more 
truly archaic than these in its fine delibera- 
tion of touch, and here we come to a more 
intimate painting, claiming kinship with the 
marvel of stipple that represents the art 
of Matthew Maris. Miss Elaine Lessore 
as a Child is typical of that artist in the 
way in which it renders the mystery of 
life, yet renders apparently very little 
else; it is as though we were conscious 
of the presence of the child peering at us 
through a dirty glass, Of the same 
order of quiet, penetrating work are Mr. 
Muhrman’s pastels The Old Cottage and 
Snow Scene, Meissen, and the excellent water- 
colours by Mr. Livens of scenes at Hastings. 
Of the coloured prints in the room, Charles 
Cottet’s Deuil Marin is a decent, unpreten- 
tious rendering of one of his own pictures ; 
while P. Nordfelt shows himself a_ real 
master of that art of printing which is 
technically the most difficult part of the 
Japanese woodblock process, but utilizes 
it to produce a beautiful bit of stuff rather 
than for purposes of expression. Of Mr. 
Morley Fletcher this is not so true, and 
he depends less on Japanese inspiration, 
but is still too intent on the preciosity of 
the objet d’art to attain any generous degree 
of creative power. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Messrs. ErnEST Brown & Parties will 
hold during the coming season an exhibition 
of the works of the late J. Buxton Knight. 
It will include paintings and water-colours. 

In the Art Section of the ‘“‘ Entente- 
Cordiale’’’ French Exhibition to be held 
in London between May and November 
of this year, of which we wrote last week, 
there is to be a Retrospective division. 

YESTERDAY, at University College, Lon- 
don, Prof. E. A. Gardner began a course of 
lectures on ‘ The Theatre of the Greeks.’ 

THe death in his seventy-sixth year is 
announced from Berlin of the well-known 
German caricaturist Wilhelm Busch, whose 
“Max und Moritz,’ of which he was both 
author and illustrator, has taken its place 
among the classics of the German nursery. 
His ‘Miinchner Bilderbégen’ enjoyed a 
great reputation, and the accompanying 
verses have in many cases become household 
words. He was a master of the art of 
writing nonsense verses, and in the grotesque 
style of drawing which he practised. Among 
the best known of his ‘ Bilderbégen’ were 
the comic pictures of ‘Der Virtuose’ and 
* Diogenes und die bésen Buben von Korinth,’ 
with its often-quoted moral, ‘‘ Das kommt 
von das.”’ 

M. TuHtoporEe JouRDAN, whose death at 
the age of seventy-five is announced this 
week from Marseilles, where he was a 





professor at the Ecole les Beaux-Arts, was 
an animal painter of considerable merit. 

M. CamitLE Grovutt, of Paris, whose 
death is announced at the age of seventy- 
six, was an enterprising collector of a type 
which would have delighted Balzac. Thanks 
to @ prosperous business, M. Groult was 
able to buy most things that he wanted. He 
once declared that he bought a whole col- 
lection in order to secure five articles in it. 
His own collection contains many fine things 
of the French eighteenth-century school, and 
his mistakes in purchasing early English 
pictures are counterbalanced by some 
examples of the first rank—the beautiful 
Gainsborough of Lady Mulgrave, and the 
charming Hoppner of Mary Benwell, and 
several fine Turners. 


Some interesting particulars are now 
available about the discovery a month ago 
of an extensive Frank cemetery at Haine- 
St. Paul in Belgium, At the present time 
45 separate tombs have been opened, and 
in 25 of them have been found ornaments 
as well as a good deal of the black pottery 
typical of the Merovingian period. Three 
of the tombs seem to have been reserved 
for women, to judge from the ornaments 
found in them, which include bracelets, 
brooches, and rings. The cemetery must 
have been in use for a long time, as several 
different wavs of placing the bodies are 
noted. 





EXHIBITIONS, 
Sat. (Jan. 18).—Camsix Art Club Exhibition ot Pictures, Private 
View, Goupil Gallery. 


= French Engraved Portraits and Mezzotints by Nanteuil, 
Vaillant, and others, Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery. 
_ Gardens by G. 8. Elgood, R.I., Private View, Fine-Art 
Society. 
— Life Work of the late Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., Doré Gallery, 
— Pictures of Brittany and the Isle of Skye, by C._ Lillian 
Sheppard, and small Landscapes, mostly English, by Rose 
Aspinall Syers, Doré Galleries. 
_ Royal Society of Miniature Painters, Thirteenth Annual 
xhibition, Modern Gallery. 
Sunshine in Greece, Italy, and Albania, Water Colours by 
Stephen Simpson, and Etchings and Music Pictures by 
Pamela Colman Smith, Baillie Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


Musical Gossip. 


MavameE Liza LEHMANN’S new song-cycle, 
‘Nonsense Songs,’ from ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ was performed for the first time at 
the Chappell Ballad Concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. In her 
settings of Lewis Carroll’s delightful lyrics 
the clever composer again shows that she 
can write music which is both melodious 
and diverting. Madame Lehmann has 
dealt in her most entertaining manner with 
“You are old, Father William,’’ which, 
planned as a duet for tenor and baritone, 
exhibits pleading strains for the youth 
contrasted with firm and dignified utterance 
on the part of the old man. Very humorous, 
too, is the setting of ‘‘ They told me you had 
been to her,” interrupted by recitatives, 
in the style of old-fashioned Italian 
opera. Of the songs, ‘ Mock-Turtle Soup ’ 
and ‘The Queen of Hearts’—the one for 
tenor, the other for soprano—show special 
refinement and charm. An admirable per- 
formance was given by Miss Caroline 
Hatchard, Miss Palgrave - Turner, Mr. 
Gregory Hast, and Mr. Hamilton Earle, 
with the support of the composer in the 
pianoforte accompaniments. 

Ar a meeting held last Monday at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, with the Lord Mayor in the 


chair, it was resolved to establish a 
Triennial Musical Festival on a scale similar 
to those of Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Sheffield. The Duke of Northumberland 


was unanimously elected President. 


THE prize of 5002. offered by Messrs. 
Ricordi for an opera in English has been 





won by Dr. Edward Woodhall Naylor. 
Messrs. Joseph Bennett, Percy Pitt, Tito 
Ricordi, and Sir Charles Stanford were 
the adjudicators. Dr. Naylor is organist 
and Lecturer in Music at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Verp1's ‘ Falstaff’ will be performed by 
the students of the Royal College of Music 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, under the direction 
of Sir Charles V. Stanford, on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

‘ FIDELIO’ was announced for yesterday 
at the Vienna Hofoper, the first performance 
there under the new director, Felix Wein- 
gartner. 

Die Musik states that the Municipal 
Museum of Erfurt has recently acquired a 
portrait of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, at the back of which is the following 
inscription: ‘Joh. Sebast. Bach, born 
March 21, 1685, at Eisenach.’’ It was at 
first supposed to be the portrait which Kittel, 
a pupil of Bach, is known to have possessed ; 
but it does not agree either in age or dress 
with certain known details concerning that 
picture. 

M. Henri Marteav, Professor of the 
Violin at the Geneva Conservatoire, has 
been appointed successor to Dr. Joseph 
Joachim as Professor of the Violin at the 
Hochschule, Berlin. According to Le Méne- 
strel of last Saturday, however, M. Marteau, 
in a letter to the Journal de Genéve, states 
that though negotiations have been opened, 
and though he has signed a protocol, the 
matter will have to be submitted to the 
Prussian Minister of Finance, and afterwards 
to the Prussian Diet. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
_ Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 


— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall 
Mos. The Illuminated Symphony, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Tces. ‘Falstaff’ by Students of Royal College of Music, 2, His 


Majesty's. 
Wep. Miss Daisy Hansell’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvrs. Twelve o'clock Concert, noon, Xolian Hall. 
_ Joachim Memorial Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Sar. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall 
— Popular Concert for Children an 


le Young Students, 3, Steinway 
all. 
— Miss Myra Hess's Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 








DRAMA 


——>— 


THE WEEK. 


Lyric.—A White Man: a Romance of the 
West, in Four Acts. By Edwin Melton 
Royle. 

THERE is always room on the stage for 

first-rate melodrama—and such, in its 

American scenes, ‘A White Man’ may 

be considered. The play is prodigal 

of romantic incidents, emotional crises, 
and theatrical situations containing the 
element of surprise; and the setting 
of its story is at once picturesque 
and, for English playgoers, more or less 
novel. It is only by depicting faith- 
fully an unfamiliar environment that 
a writer of melodrama can show Originality 
or give the appearance of getting close to 
life. Compelled by the conventions of 
his form of art to adopt, as the springs of 
the action of his characters, extravagant 
motives of chivalry and self-sacrifice on 
the one hand, and of jealousy, envy, and 
hatred on the other, he can in the main 
present but one unchanging picture—that 
of the ultimate triumph of virtue over 
vice, and of true love over the tyranny 
of circumstance. But it is possible for 
him to secure variety or an aspect of 
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actuality for the externals of that picture. 
He may, for instance, if his play has a 
military or naval colour, realize vividly 
the routine of either of the services, Or 
when, as is the case with Mr. Milton Royle, 
his choice falls on the life of a pioneer 
settlement in the Far West, he may sketch 
in natural manner the superficial features 
cf such rough civilization. Mr. Royle not 
only enlists our interest in his cowboys 
and ranchers and ‘‘toughs” and Red 
Indians, in his scenes of banter and quarrel 
and revolver-shooting laid in a makeshift 
drinking saloon ; he also contrives to 
render the whole atmosphere of his play 
extraordinarily realistic. No wonder, 
then, that this American piece, which 
boasts, besides, an exciting plot and makes 
a strong sentimental appeal, received 
a more than friendly first-night reception. 

The plot is compact of quixotry. For 
example, the hero—a young officer who 
is heir to a peerage—consents, out of love 
fora married woman, to plead guilty by 
flight to having committed a fraud which 
is the work of that lady’s husband, his 
titled cousin. Once arrived out West, 
Jim Carston, as he calls himself, gives 
further proof of his chivalry by marrying 
an Indian girl who has saved his life, and 
by becoming in consequence a “ squaw- 
man,” a type of settler unpopular and 
socially ostracized in the States. So when 
the inevitable message comes telling him 
that his cousin has died, making full con- 
fession, and that he himself has succeeded 
to the title, and might perhaps marry his 
cousin’s widow, the news arrives too late. 
Not only has he his Indian squaw to 
consider, but also a little son, whose 
sudden entry with the cry of ‘“‘ Daddy ! ” 
just as his father has learnt of his change 
of fortune, furnishes one of the most 
dramatic moments of the piece. Jim 
decides that he must play the “ white 
man ”’ still, and so refuses to leave his 
wife, but makes arrangements for his 
boy’s education in England. The father’s 
grief at parting with his child would con- 
stitute the most affecting scene of the 
play, were not the pathos overstrained. 
As it is, Jim has not, after all, to give up 
his boy, for the mother, in despair at 
losing her son, kills herself, and so cuts 
the knot of her husband's embarrass- 
ments. 

Mr. Lewis Waller has provided a cast 
that is agreeably efficient. He himself, of 
course, in the titular part, is the most 
gallant and resonant of self-sacrificing 
heroes. His ringing voice and hand- 
some presence have rarely shown to better 
advantage, and he lends a pretty touch 
of sincerity to the emotional scenes. 
Hardly less effective is Mr. George 
Fawcett in the character of a deli- 
berate, contentious Yankee. Miss Nora 
Lancaster 
Countess, Miss Dorothy Dix producing 
much more effect as the Indian squaw, 
theugh her acting is almost entirely con- 
fined to pantomime. But perhaps the 


most interesting performances are given 
in the Indian parts by real Indians em- 
ploying a still-extant dialect which has 
to be translated to the English-speaking 


is a trifle artificial as the} 





characters, as well as to the audience, by 
an interpreter. 








The Plays of Moliére. 8 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, John Grant.)—The publication of 
this edition of Moliére’s plays, which was 
begun and left unfinished by another firm, 
has been successfully taken over by Mr. 
John Grant, the result being that the 
complete set of eight volumes is now avail- 
able. Alongside the French text, which is 
based upon the edition of MM. Eugéne 
Despois and Paul Mesnard, is an English 
rendering by Mr. A. R. Waller, preceded 
by a critical introduction by Prof. Saints- 
bury, and illustrated by 31 etchings after 
Leloir. Published at a moderate price, 
the edition is designed to meet the require- 
ments of those playgoers and playlovers 
whose purse is limited, or who wish to 
supplement their knowledge of French 
by an adequate English rendering. 

To describe the English portion as a 
translation is hardly correct; it is rather 
a literal rendering in English prose, and the 
delicacy of diction which marks the French 
text is hardly retained. To do that, how- 
ever, would require supreme gifts, and we 
readily admit that Mr. Waller has accom- 
plished his task with discretion and ability ; 
the result, though hardly inspired, is a sound 
and sensible version. The substitution of 
the French equivalent of “sir” in the 
English translation, occurring as it does 
continually, is irritating. Thus we read: 
*“Ah! Monsieur de l’Arménie, you shall 
be well tanned,” &c., and again, ‘So, 
Monsieur impostor, you have,’ &c. On 
occasion there is a coarseness in expression 
which might have been avoided. Taking 
an example at haphazard, we find that in 
‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ Portibus ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Truly, it is very necessary to 
spend so much money to grease your mugs,” 
as a rendering of “Il est bien nécessaire 
vraiment de faire tout de dépense pour 
vous graisser le museau.”’ 

The etchings after Leloir with which the 
various volumes are embellished are ad- 
mirable. ¥: In vol. i. is Prof. Saintsbury’s 
lengthy Introduction, in which an admirable 
sketch is given of Moliére’s career, together 
with an appreciative and critical analysis of 
the principal plays. In discussing the oft- 
repeated insinuation that Moliére was not 
too particular as to whose ideas he annexed 
in order to form a foundation for his own 
plays, Prof. Saintsbury touches upon con- 
troversial matter, and his conclusion is as 
follows :— 

“* As to the charges, direct or indirect, of pla- 

giarism, it cannot at this time of day be necessary 
to say much. It is practically acknowledged by 
all critics whose opinion is of the slightest value 
that such charges are only valid against bad writers, 
that the good writer may take his property (in 
Moliére’s own attributed, and very likely genuine 
words) where he finds it.” 
This is to state the matter too lightly. 
The fact is that Moliére belongs to the 
greatest ; and we are bound to forgive the 
greatest whatever they do. 








HOLGER DRACHMANN. 


DENMARK has Jost her greatest poet, 
and Danish literature a picturesque figure, 
by the death of Holger Drachmann on the 
14th inst., at the age of sixty-one. 

Few writers have been so prolific as 
Drachmann, who in all published some fifty 
volumes of romantic plays, dramas, lyrics 
and epics, tales of fishermen, novels, and 
travel sketches, often illustrated by his own 








hand, besides a spirited version in Danish 
of ‘Don Juan.’ He has often been named 
the Danish Byron, in view both of his 
personality and his choice of subjects, 
The sea had a perpetual attraction for him, 
and he devoted himself to it as an artist 
before he changed the palette for the pen. 

_ In_ 1872 appeared his first ‘ Verses,’ 
inspired by a prolonged stay in London 
and by the Commune in Paris, the subject 
of several poems. For some years Drach- 
mann acknowledged the leadership of Georg 
Brandes as one of the chief men of the 
“awakening” of modern Danish literature 
in the seventies. *‘ Songs by the Sea,’ 
* Venezia,’ ‘ Vines and Roses,’ and ‘ Youth 
in Poetry and Song,’ as well as his popular 
tales of fishermen with their struggle for 
existence, belong to this period. Later came 
a series of romantic plays and poems, and 
his descriptions of the last province of 
Sleswick showed that his radicalism had 
matured into nationalism. But reaction 
soon set in again, and in the eighties Drach- 
mann was once more to be found in the ranks 
of the opposition, fighting like a free lance, 
as he loved to describe himself in his poetry. 

He then travelled abroad, visiting Ham- 
burg (where he braved the cholera epidemic 
of 1892), Skagen, the picturesque fishing 
town at the meeting of the North Sea and 
the Kattegat, and various towns in Denmark 
and Norway, and paying a second visit to 
London in 1900. 

Seathing attacks on the Copenhagen 
bourgeoisie and officialdom appear in his 
novel ‘ Pledged to > (1890), perhaps his 
most characteristic prose work. 

He is best known to England as a dra- 
matist, and published a dozen or so of 
romantic plays (‘ Volund the Smith,’ ‘Halfred 
the Scald,’ ‘ Renaissance,’ ‘Once upon a 
Time,’ ‘Gurre’), all of which gained a 
success on the Copenhagen stage. In the 
four ‘ Melodramas,’ among other romantic 
plays, Drachmann may be said to have 
caught the spirit of the Danish ballads and 
the light nights of the Danish midsummer. 

His sixtieth birthday in 1906, the culmina- 
tion of his poetic career, was celebrated as a 
national event in Denmark. He died, after 
having been in poor health for some time, at 
a little fishing village. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THE EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


By ADA B. TEETGEN. With 9 Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“This able study of a characteristic figure in Roman history—the first woman that | 
ruled the Romans—should prove welcome to students who like to explore unfamiliar | 
ground.’ ’—Scotsman, 
“Tt contains some good, sound writing, and is well worth a study.” 


St. James’s Gazette. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. 


A Translation and an Exposition. By E. R. GARNSEY, B.A. Demy Svo, 6s. 


EPILEGOMENA OF HORACE. 


By E. R. GARNSEY, B.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 
Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


A Greek Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Maps. By 


CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 


This book applies to Greek the methods which Prof. Sonnenschein has expounded in 
-< ‘Ora Maritima’ and ‘ Pro Patria.’ It is assumed that pupils beginning Greek will have 
been learning Latin for at least two years. The Story of the Greek War of Independence 
(1821-1827) is told with the use of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of which occur in 
Thucydides, 


ORA MARITIMA. 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. By Prof. E. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PRO PATRIA. 


A Latin Story. Being a Sequel to ‘Ora Maritima,’ with Grammar and Exercises to 
the end of the regular Accidence. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Prof. Sonnenschein’s books do not gild the pill. They merely make the pill a healthy 
one.”"—Week's Survey. 


AM RHEIN. 


A German Story for Beginners on the same lines. By C. WICKMANN, Ph.D. 


[In preparation. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in the Universities and | 
Technical Schools. By JOHN WADE, D.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’s 
Hospital, University of London. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. 


A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in Secondary, Dosseatie | 
Economy, and Rural Schools. By JOHN COPPOCK, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.L.C. F.C.S 
With 76 Illustrations. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLD MAIDS’ CHILDREN. 
By EDITH ESCOMBE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“No parent can read this really charming book without being impressed by the 
profound knowledge of child life manifested by the authoress.”—Western Mail. 


PRODUCTION. A Study in Economics. 


By P. H. CASTBERG, of Christiania. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


With Answers. By J. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School for 
Boys, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. 


By J. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School for Boys, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


|'SURE STEPS TO INTELLIGENT FRENCH. 


By H. R. BEASLEY, late Head Master of Hornsey Grammar School Crown 8vo, 1s. 


| ** An endeavour by a head master of long experience to break the dead English method 
| of teaching a language by its grammar alone.” — Nottingham Guardian. 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. 
| By ERNEST EVANS, of the Technical School, Burnley, 
'AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
‘IBOOK OF BOTANY. 


By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A. D.Sc. F.RB.S., 
the University of Oxford. 483 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Sherardian Professor of Botany in 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


_ HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 


By Dr. E. WARMING. Edited by M. C. POTTER, M.A., Professor of Botany in the 


| Durham College of Science. With 610 Illustrations. 


‘HISTORY AND ETHNO- 
‘GRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(South of the Zambesi.) By G. M‘CALL THEAL. 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1505-1700. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d 


SEX EQUALITY. 


By EMMET DENSMORE, 
Nature Cures,’ &c. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


Vol. L—THE PORTUGUESE 


M.D., Author of ‘The Natural Food of Man,’ ‘How 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


By Col. P. H. DALBIAC. Fourth and Carefully Revised Edition, with Appendix. 
Small demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 


‘DICTIONARY OF SPANISH QUOTATIONS. 
By T. B. HARBOTTLE and MARTIN HUME, C. de la Real Academia Espafiola, 


Lecturer in Spanish History and Literature, Pembroke College, Cambridge. With 
Authors and Subjects Index. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, VOL. II. OF 


CAPITAL. Capitalist Circulation. 


Translated from the German of KARL MARX by ERNEST UNTERMANN. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


| MAN; 
Or, Problems Ancient and Modern relating to 
| Man, with Guesses at Solution. 


By WILLIAM T. NICHOLSON, B.A., Vicar of Egham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE lst BATTALION SHERWOOD 
FORESTERS (Notts and Derby Regt.) IN THE BOER 
WAR, 1899-1902. 


| By Capt. GILSON. With an Introduction by Lieut.-General Sir H. L. SMITH- 
DORRIEN, K.C.B. With Maps and Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
|LUDWIG THE SECOND, KING OF BAVARIA. 

| By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. With 


Coloured Portrait. Demy S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN RELATION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Prof. STORRING. Translated by ROBERT LOVEDAY, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the South African College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘THE WILL TO DOUBT; 


| Or, the Place of Doubt in Human Experience. 
By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 33s. 6d. net. 


‘THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1908. 


(Ready shortly. 





THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, II. SYNTAX—varying in price from 1s. to 2s. 6d. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in English,,. 


at from ls. to ls. 


6d. each. 


Single Copies of any Volume will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. Keys to the Latin 
and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SIXTH SERIES ld 0 6 0 —————— 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD’S 
M AGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


CLIFFORD’S INN 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same number also contains sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, ke. 


Price 437., free by post, of 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s _—— Chancery Lane, E.C. 











NEARLY READY. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TENTH SERIES, VOLUME IX. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 
6d. 


1907. 
Price 10s. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s seat a Lane, E.C. 








NEXT WEEK'S ATHENEUM will contain 
Reviews of JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON and 
A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





THE 


3d. 15s. 
WEEKLY. G A R D E N FE R S’ YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


a CHRONICLE. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE) 


free. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—“ GARDCHRON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 











MESSRS. WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, beg to announce 
that they have recently taken over the business of Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, 
together with all their Oriental and Foreign type and trained staff. 


Messrs. Clowes have always made Oriental and Foreign work, for which 
Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington have been so long celebrated, one of the special features 


of their business, and this amalgamation enables them still further to do so, and to 


undertake Translations and Printing in all living and dead languages. 





In addition to their general business in all its branches of Printers, Litho- 
graphers, Electrotypers, Stationers, and Bookbinders, Messrs. Clowes make a_ speciality 
of Colour Printing of every kind. 





Messrs. Clowes have also within the last few years added to their business that 


of Telegraphic Code Compilers, and undertake the compilation, reconstruction, printing, 





and binding of private and other Telegraphic Codes to meet all requirements. 


The great facilities afforded by their large staff and by the complete equipment 
of their works, both in London and in the country, enable Messrs. Clowes to do full 


justice to every class of work with which they may be entrusted. 





WORKS :— 

Heap Orrick: DUKE STREET, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
West Enp Brancu: 27 and 28, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, and 51-53, BREWER STREET, W. 
Country Branch: BECCLES, SUFFOLK. 

TELEGRAPHIC Cope DeparrmentT: 9, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Tetegraphic and Code Address: Telephones—Duke Street: 3430 Hop (two lines). Fenchurch Buildings : 461 Central. 
“ CLOWES, LONDON.” Great Windmill Street: 2123 Gerrard. Beccles: 3 Beccles. 
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